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The China”: 
Myth and Reality 


Editors’ Note: Among the various views voiced about Communist 
China these days, few are more appealing—and more misleading— 
than the idea that totalitarianism is not new to the Chinese people, 
that they therefore accept its Communist version with equanimity, 
or even with enthusiasm. Thus, for example, a well-known 
Australian author who visited China in 1954 has expressed the view 
that ‘‘the rule of law is an idea alien to both the Confucian and 
Leninist traditions’’ ; the Communist government is an ‘‘oligarchy,”’ 
but a ‘‘benevolent’’ one; its subjects realize that and support it to 
the hilt (‘‘ ‘Democracy’ in China,”” by Lord Lindsay of Birker, 
Manchester Guardian, November 23, 1954). Another recent visitor 
to China, the British scientist J. D. Bernal, has gone as far as to assert 
that ‘‘the best of the traditions of the old China, the insistence on 
sincerity, loyalty, and mutual aid as civic virtues, are being revived 
in the new setting’’ (‘A Scientist in China,"’ by J. D. Bernal, The 


The Chinese Monolith, 
Past and Present 


By Arthur F. Wright 


HE term ‘*‘monolith,’’ in its contemporary politi- 

cal sense, can be defined as a system in which 
culture, state, and society are one and indivisible, 
fused together by common values in all group 
and individual behavior, enshrined without exception 
in all institutions. In this writer’s view such mono- 
lithic unity was characteristic of traditional China, 
as it is of Communist China today. There are vital 
differences in the way it has manifested itself in the 
two societies; at the same time, the resemblances 
Suggest the ways in which the traditional society 
established certain predicates for the contemporary, 
the ways in which the residue of the old order did not 


Arthur F. Wright is Associate Professor of History at Stanford 
University and Editor of the Far Eastern Quarterly. 


New Statesman and Nation, March 26, 1955). And a noted British 
logician, back from a tour of China, reported that a mass demonstra- 
tion in Peiping left him with “‘little doubt that enthusiasm displayed 
was genuine, that the loyalty of the people, at least of the people of 
Peiping, has been largely captured by the present government” 
(‘Impressions of Communist China,”” by A. J. Ayer, The Listener, 
London, December 2, 1954). The sincerity and honesty of these 
three observers is not in question. But surely their opinions should 
be subjected to the most vigorous scrutiny. What are the facts 
in this matter—historical and contemporary? Does a comparison 
between the ‘‘old’’ and the ‘‘new’’ China reveal a basic similarity, 
or significant differences between the two systems? And does an 
examination of recent developments in China support the contention 
that the people are fully behind the regime? For some answers to 
these vital questions, the reader is invited to read the articles below. 


raise barriers to the Communists but rather facilitated 
their seizure and consolidation of power in 1949. 

The marvelous symmetry of the Chinese traditional 
order appealed to men of the European Enlighten- 
ment. They liked to conceive of that rich and peaceful 
empire as a land where philosophers were kings, 
where the values of Rational Man prevailed in state 
and culture. But in viewing this distant land, the 
European philosophers were under two handicaps. 
One was their preoccupation with the controversial 
issues of their own society. The other was their 
blindness—partly willful and partly the result of the 
limitations of eighteenth century scholarship—to the 
fact that great orders are neither established nor 
held together by ideas alone, that philosophers, 
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however noble and enlightened, could cling to power 
only through the use of force. And the very sym- 
metry of the Chinese order, which from the outside 
was esthetically satisfying and intellectually appeal- 
ing, did not flash its warning—as it does to 
twentieth century man—that symmetry has its price, 
that force and coercion had molded this pleasing 
shape out of the raw material of countless human 
lives. However one may judge it or its human cost, 
the traditional order was, in the sense suggested, 
monolithic, and so is the Chinese Communist order. 
The present paper intends to examine some of the 
ways in which they resemble one another and the 
more important ways in which they differ. 


The Community of Values and Institutions 


T has been observed that Chinese society, like 

many of the simpler societies, was characterized by 
a broad accord between institutions and mores, by 
the reaffirmation of a single set of values in every 
aspect of life. Let us take a single value and observe 
some of the ways in which it pervaded the whole 
society. ‘‘Harmony”’ (4o), or the balancing of oppo- 
sites, was, as Bodde has brilliantly demonstrated, 
one of the dominating preoccupations of Chinese 
philosophers.’ Their search was for a harmonious 
society, patterned after and responsive to a cosmos 
which manifested a perfect harmony of forces in 
perpetual balanced motion. And inner harmony— 
adjustment to society and nature—was the goal of 
all self-cultivation. 

Harmony was not solely the preoccupation of phi- 
losophers. It was the conscious goal of statesmen 
who, in China, were concerned with all aspects of 
social as well as political life. It was an invariable 
theme of moralists, of conservatives and reformers 
alike. Words denoting harmony were (and still are) 
among the most frequent in all manner of Chinese 
proper names; in place names, in personal names, in 
studio names, in book titles, in era names, and on 
the scrolls which adorned the home this symbol was 
ceaselessly reiterated. The Emperor, who functioned 
as the pivot of the Chinese universe, had as his ulti- 
mate obligation the maintenance of sociocosmic 
harmony. Through ritual-symbolic acts he sought to 
assure the beneficent working of the powers of the 
natural world; socially, he led his people through 
exhortation and example and through the coercive 
power of laws to conform to ancient hierarchical social 
norms, so that each would know his place and his 

1 Derk Bodde, Professor of Chinese at the University of Pennsyl- 


vania, in Studies in Chinese Thought, Arthur F. Wright, ed., Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1953, especially pp. 67-75. 
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duty, performing in harmony with all other individual 
components of Chinese society. 

If such a community of values and institutions was 
characteristic of the traditional order, its erosion was 
typical of the period of Western penetration. From 
1840 on, Western commerce, technology and military 
power increasingly undermined the economic and 
political institutions of the Chinese imperial order; 
concurrently Western thought challenged the ideas and 
values which had provided the rationale of the 
traditional order. This impact from the West evoked 
a variety of Chinese responses, many of which can be 
viewed as efforts to regain something of the old com- 
munity of values and institutions. 

In this respect the Communists—though acting on 
different premises and using new techniques—have 
evoked the ghost of the ancient ideal. Indeed, 
Mao Tse-tung holds out to his people the ultimate 
goal of a Ta-t’ung ching-yi—which meant for older 
China the ideal of a frictionless social order, for Mao 
Cusing the same term) a universal Communist order.? 
How the community of values and institutions is 
promoted in Communist China can be seen by again 
examining a single value and its inculation throughout 
the Communist order. 

The value of struggle (tou-cheng) is illustrative. It 
is not only all-pervasive but its inculcation is 
meant to subvert and destroy the older value of har- 
mony discussed above and to give to all Chinese a 
new standard of judgment and behavior. It should 
be emphasized that this ‘‘struggle’’ does not imply 
competition such as one finds in pluralistic societies, 
nor does it seek to release individual energies and 
initiative to struggle towards self-chosen goals. 
Rather it is dynamic activity channeled according to 
prescribed rules, and directed within the prescribed 
limits toward goals ordained by the party. If the 
old ideal of harmony meant adjustment-conformity, 
the new ideal of struggle may be described as enforced 
conformity in advancing the ‘‘dialectical process.”’ 

At the theoretical and intellectual levels, struggle 
is posited as the new motif—replacing harmony—in 
man’s relation to nature: 

Thus the struggle carried on by men against nature (yi 
tzu-jan chieh chin-hsing tou-cheng) for production is social in 
character. It is a struggle of men as social beings against 
nature. It is in this ceaseless struggle against nature that 
human beings have been continuously changing nature and 


simultaneously themselves and have changed their relations 
with one another.’ 


2 Mao Tse-tung, On People’s Democratic Dictatorship, 3d. ed., Foreign 
Languages Press, Peiping, 1950, pp. 16-7. 
3 Liu Shao-ch’i, ‘On Intra-Party Struggle’’, reprinted in Cur- 


rent Background, Hong Kong, No. 105, p. 3 (hereafter referred to 
as CB). 
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Struggle also replaces the older goal of harmony in 

the realm of personal cultivation and self-realization. 
Artists and writers are urged to develop themselves by 
taking part in the struggles of the masses and to prac- 
tice ‘‘self-struggle.’’ Inner cultivation is ideological 
cultivation: 
[It] is . . . in the maina struggle in our minds between 
the ideology of the proletariat and other ideologies; a 
struggle in our minds between the Communist outlook on 
life . . . and all other outlooks on life . . 4 

The so-called ** struggle meeting”’ is a device for the 
inculcation of the new Communist values and ideol- 
ogy. It is used throughout society in virtually all the 
new social groups the Communists have sponsored. 
It employs group pressure, emotional tension, and 
dramatic confessions to detect any slight deviation 
from orthodoxy or any slight decline in the will to 
struggle. It seeks to instill moral fervor, to effect a 
conversion so that the individual yearns to subordinate 
his will and his desires to party direction. In these 
meetings any manifestation in thought or conduct of 
the older Chinese value of harmony is condemned, and 
the need for struggle is ceaselessly reiterated. 

According to Liu Shao-ch’i, the CCP’s top theoreti- 
cian, ‘*Struggle is a kind of education and education 
is a kind of struggle’’;° thus the value of struggle is 
endlessly reiterated in school rooms and textbooks. 
In popular media of communication such as news- 
papers, comic books, radio, posters and even in the 
popular dance—rechristened the ‘‘struggle yang-ko’’— 
this value is dinned into the eyes and ears and con- 
sciousness of the people. 

Perhaps these parallel cases, briefly as they have 
been sketched, will suggest the ways in which the 
traditional and the Communist orders have been 
characterized by a community of values and institu- 
tions. The traditional order, however, was far less 
effective in imposing this community than the Com- 
munists are. Its arsenal of suasive and coercive 
devices was formidable, but in periods when particular 
dynasties were on the wane, new and competing 
values did develop, and when a strong power reasserted 
itself, compromises with new values were made.® 
Furthermore, the traditional order—though it pre- 
scribed, and exhorted, and coerced—did not reach 


‘Liu Shao-ch’i, “‘On the Training of a Communist Party Mem- 
ber,"* CB, No. 159, p. 14. 

5 Ibid. 

* Cf. ‘Fu I and the Rejection of Buddhism,”’ in ‘‘Chinese Reactions 
to Imported Ideas: A Symposium,”’ Arthur F. Wright, ed., Journal 
of the History of Ideas, No. XII, January 1951. For example, many of 
the new social and political values—some of them of Buddhist 
origin—which emerged during the period of disunion, 200-581 
A. D., were incorporated into the institutions of the Sui Dynasty. 


every personal life in its vast empire, nor did it attempt 
directly todo so. It stressed changing the “‘tone’’ or 
atmosphere of local communities, so that the tra- 
ditional values were dominant and brought prestige 
and recognition to those who manifested them; but 
it left subjects who did not conform to continue their lives 
outside the favored circle of those whose conformity brought 
palpable rewards. Merchants, for example, whose way 
of life was at odds with the traditional value structure, 
were not usually liquidated or forced to turn to more 
honorable agrarian pursuits. They were simply 
discriminated against, left out of the scale of rewards 
and recognition which the imperial regime ordained. 

The Chinese Communists, on the other hand, do 
not propose to leave a single group or individual to 
his own devices. Merchants and ‘‘capitalists’’ are 
forced to “‘change’’ their methods, to ‘‘reform their 
thinking,’’ to contribute in specified ways to the new 
order and to pay homage to its every value. Indi- 
viduals in all walks of life, from Moslem Akhuns to 
military officers, to aborigines and ordinary peasants, 
are forced to ‘‘rectify their thoughts’’ in order to 
bring their own values into line with those ordained 
by the leadership. 


The Imposition of Orthodoxy 


"THE Chinese elite and the dynasties it served 

regarded the imposition of an orthodoxy as both 
necessary and proper. Intellectual strife, like social 
disharmony, was abominated. Thus it was the usual 
practice for founders of new dynasties to convene 
royal commissions to fix the texts of the Classics and 
to establish standard interpretations for them. The 
Emperor often presided and sometimes decided moot 
points. The new authoritative interpretations were 
made the basis of education and prescribed as the norm 
for state examinations. Anyone who aspired to 
power schooled himself in the new orthodoxy and saw 
that it was taught to his sons. Similarly, the sup- 
pression of subversive books was considered a right 
and a duty by every strong dynasty. 

The Communist government has also asserted its 
right to impose and propagate an orthodoxy and to 
prescribe what should and should not be read. The 
“‘classics’’ of Marxism-Leninism-Stalinism—and more 
important, the works of Mao Tse-tung—have ap- 
peared in new authorized Chinese editions. Everyone 
is daily exhorted to study the thought of Mao Tse- 
tung and to reform himself. No speech to party or 
populace is complete without such an exhortation. 
No confession is bona fide without credit to the reform- 
ing power of his words. The rhymed New Year's 
motto reads: “Spread the new culture and education; 
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study the thought of Mao Tse-tung.’’” Arabic trans- 
lations have been made so that even the Chinese 
Akhuns, illiterate in their own language, can ‘‘ reform 
their thoughts.”’ 

Similarly, the Communists do not hesitate to 
expurgate and suppress writings or works of art they 
deem harmful—or, in the case of their own pronounce- 
ments, no longer useful. Mao has “‘edited’’ his own 
works and deleted those passages and writings which 
“are of no theoretical interest.’” Kuo Mo-jo, Minister 
of Culture, in republishing his volume on China’s 
past personalities, significantly deleted an essay on 
the great idealist-philosopher Wang Yang-ming 
(1472-1528). In the much publicized ‘‘case of Wu 
Hsiin’’, the regime coupled its suppression of an*‘ unor- 
thodox”’ film with an intense drive for “‘ideological 
purity,”’ which produced literally tons of self-criticism.° 

The minute attention to the enforcement of ortho- 
doxy is indicated by the case of a technical work on 
linguistics published in 1951. The author had ex- 
plicitly made use of the valuable field notes of a 
French missionary, published in 1909. When this was 
discovered, the publisher withdrew the book for 
“‘correction.’’ The author, the director of the Lan- 
guage Institute, and the president of the Academy 
(who was also a Vice President of the People’s 
Republic) all published confessions of their fault in 
using a work by a foreign missionary.” 

Thus there is a marked resemblance between the 
traditionaland the Communist attitudes toward the 
imposition of orthodoxy. Offsetting the similarities, 
however, are two striking differences. First, while 
the traditional order put stress on orthodoxy, there 
were always some among the educated who, within 
the world of literati-officialdom, openly challenged 
existing interpretations, who saw in the Classics 
other meanings than those ordained at the capital. 
These men were not subverting the basic values of 
the Confucian order, but they were dissenters within 
the large and ever shifting scope of traditional theory. 


7From Hsin Ch'un-lien (New New Year’s Mottoes), Hsin-hua 
Publishing House, 1950, p. 12. The use of the age-old custom of 
mottoes as a device for spreading the values of the new order is only 
one example of the Communists’ adaptation of traditional media of 
communication to their purposes, as is shown further along in the 
text. 

8 CB, No. 195, July 25, 1952, p. 5. 

9 In the suppressed film, Wu Hsiin was pictured as a man of peasant 
origin under the imperial system who became wealthy and worked 
for the betterment of the Chinese people, founding rural schools, 
etc. The film was attacked on the grounds that Wu Hsiin, despite 
his good works, had associated himself with the gentry in the main- 
tenance of the oppressive status quo. Cf. ‘The New Orthodoxy in 
Literature,’’ CB, No. 203, August 15, 1952. 

10 Cf. Willem A. Grootaers in Orbis, Tome II, No. 1, 1953, p. 175. 
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The Communists, however, allow no dissent, even 
among those whose devotion to basic Communist 
principles is unquestioned. 

Secondly, the traditional imposition of orthodoxy, 
unaided by modern techniques and totalitarian con- 
trols, left a large area for the permissive. The dif. 
ference is symbolized in the use to which the age-old 
Chinese custom of New Year’s mottoes has been put. 
While some of the traditional mottoes contained re- 
minders of the orthodox values, most expressed simple 
wishes for good health, long life, riches, and spiritual 
felicity." The Communists have preempted the mot- 
toes as a propaganda medium, and their exhortations 
invade every realm of value, leaving nothing to private 
or individual choice.” 


Conformity 


ONFORMITY is the behavioral corollary of 

orthodoxy in thought. The old order used a 
variety of devices to induce conformity, only a few 
of which can be mentioned here. The value of hsiao, 
usually rendered “‘filial piety,’’ in practice meant 
Obedience, docility, and absolute submission to 
superior authority—7.e., to the state, to the dynasty, 
to one’s official superiors, to the potestas of one’s father 
and one’s elders. This virtue was extolled in litera- 
ture, dramatized in art. It was relentlessly imposed 
on the young through pious tales, memorization of 
such works as the Classic of Filial Piety (Hsiao-ching), 
ritual acts of submission, and demonstrations of 
respect for elders. The government periodically 
sought out particularly submissive sons and gave 
them public rewards. Imperial banquets for the aged 
were a dramatic demonstration of the prestige of the 
old, of the subordination of the young. Official 
histories contained special biographical collections of 
the notably filial and of women who had been strikingly 
loyal and submissive. These devices and many more 
sought to persuade, to educate the populace in con- 
formity. From their repeated use over 2,000 years, one 
may assume that Chinese statesmen found them effec- 
tive. But coercive devices supplemented suasion. 
The ‘‘ten heinous crimes’’ found in all Chinese law 
codes from 583 A. D. to 1911 were all crimes of 
disobedience to authority, insubordination or failure 
to conform, and the prescribed penalties were of 
appalling severity. The Classic of Filial Piety, mem- 
orized by Chinese youth for two millenia, summed 


1 Cf. Ilse Martin, ‘‘Friihlingsdoppelspriiche von 1942 an Pekinget 
Haustiiren,"” (New Years Paired Mottoes on the Doors of Peking 
Houses), Folklore Studies, Vol. II, Peiping, 1943, pp. 89-174. 

12Cf. the collection of Communist New Year's mottoes cited 
in note 7. 
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up the sanctions embodied in the laws: “‘Of the 3,000 
crimes punishable by the five punishments, none is 
greater than unfiliality’’ (é.e., failure to submit to 
authority 

Chinese communism also demands conformity. In- 
tellectual compliance is relentlessly promoted through 
the “‘struggle meeting,’’ sessions of criticism and 
self-criticism, the dramatizing of cases of deviation, 
and the publication of confessions of those who erred 
and then reformed. All are exhorted to ‘‘study”’ 
(hsueh-hsi) and to “‘reform their thoughts’ (kai-tsao 
ssu-hsiang). The rewards which society and the state 
offer go to those whose devotion to the orthodoxy is 
most fervent. As the District Magistrates of Imperial 
China once feasted the aged and the filial—exemplary 
demonstrations of the rewards for conformity—the 
People’s Government and the Communist Party now 
do public honor to the “‘heroes of production,’’ the 
“heroes of education,”’ efc., dramatizing in every 
corner of the land the fact that honor comes to those 
who successfully conform to the patterns of behavior 
ordained by the party. 

The Communist government has adapted to its 
purpose many of the traditional devices for inducing 
conformity at the lowest social level. Some examples 


18 Etienne Balazs, Le Traité Juridique du Souei-chou, E. J. Brill- 
Leiden, Paris, 1954, p. 144. 


are worth discussing. The rulers of imperial China 
were concerned about the songs the people sang as 
they worked, and royal commissions for the inspection 
and reform of mores would solemnly report on the 
tone of popular ditties and suggest measures for re- 
form. Similarly, the People’s Government distributes 
tens of thousands of cheaply printed collections of 
songs and folk dramas, all of which carry the same 
message; cooperate, conform and look to the party for 
leadership. Here is a verse from one of these collec- 
tions entitled Children’s Song’’: 


The northern pole star in the sky 
In China is Mao Tse-tung 

Saving mankind 

Loving little children; 

He'll destroy Chiang’s dirty rats." 


Another traditional device for indoctrination was 
the rhymed textbook of Chinese culture known as 
the San-tzu ching. Memorization of its encapsula- 
tions of Chinese values was the first step in everyone’s 
education. The Communists have put this time- 
tested device to use in their campaign to mobilize the 
women of China, publishing a primer of female values 


4 Nung-ts'un ko-yao hsuan-chi (Song Collection for Agricultural 
Villages), Hsin-hua Publishing House, 1950, p. 24. The pole star 
is one of the symbols associated with the emperor in his role as 
pivot of a sociocosmic order. 


Communist picture and poster propaganda is voluminous to the point of saturation— 


witness these posters on a Peiping wall. 
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for the New China called the Fu-nui san-tzu ching. 
Rhymed, easy to memorize, and adjusted to the low 
level of literacy of Chinese women, it hammers home 
the new values to which all should conform: 


If you have organization, your strength is great; if you 
are a single person, you have no recourse. 

Cooperative agriculture has organization, and women 
are not excepted. 


In the old society we were badly mistreated, but the 
new society teaches friendship and love.” 


Yet if devices such as these suggest in their form 
and purpose resemblances to the old methods of in- 
ducing social conformity, the new techniques surpass 
in insistence anything known in traditional China. 
All recent visitors comment on the incessant blare of 
loudspeakers, exhorting, cajoling, lecturing in shrill 
tones night and day. The wall newspapers and 
posters, the harangues of party cadres, the itinerant 
dancers and actors, all hammer home the same mes- 
sages: study the thought of Mao Tse-tung, reform 
your thinking, work together, struggle, increase pro- 
duction, build a new society, build a new China. 


The new order, like the old, supplements incentive 
and cajolery with force. There are multiple party 
and state organs to administer punishment, and labor 
camps to ‘“‘reform’’ the thinking of recalcitrants 
through labor at state projects. There are also the 
people’s courts, where the pent-up resentments of 
individuals and groups can be utilized for the party’s 
end.’® While under the old order_torture was freely 
used to elicit confessions, the coercive methods of the 
new rulers are far more subtle and effective. A man 
who has been subjected to ‘‘reeducation through 
forced labor’’ or sustained ‘‘ brain washing’’ has be- 
come malleable to the will of the party in a sense 
unknown in traditional China. 


Finally, though uniformity and conformity was the 
ideal of countless statesmen and officials of the past, 
the realm of the permissive was far wider than it now 
is. The age-old philosophy of Taosim with its stress 
on adjustment to nature and its exaltations of the 
natural man, fostered a tolerance of eccentrics and 
hermits, who were seen as conforming in their own 
way to nature’s laws; it therefore functioned as a 


private philosophic antidote to the cult of social 
conformity. 


18 Fu-nii san-tzu ching, Hsin-hua Publishing House, 1950, p. 21. 

16 For a description of the terroristic practices of the so-called 
*‘people’s tribunals’’ see G. William Skinner, *‘Peasant Organization 
in Rural China,’’ The Annals of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, Vol. 277, September 1951, p. 98. 
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Some Instruments of Social Control 


N addition to propaganda and suasive techniques, 

both the old and new regimes set up institutions 
designed to control the Chinese population in town, 
village and countryside. It may be interesting to 
attempt a few comparisons of the two apparatuses of 
local control in their intent, their structure and their 
functioning. 


The district Magistrates of Imperial China had 
general responsibility for the administration of their 
districts. But these officials, who numbered only 
1,500 during the last dynasty, were obviously too few 
to exercise direct control over the population; though 
they had small detachments of troops at their disposal 
these were intended to supress banditry and armed up- 
risings and were not used to police the countryside in 
ordinary times.” Therefore the central government 
developed a complex of subadministrative controls. 
Part of this complex was the mutual responsibility 
system known as pao-chia. Professor Kung-ch’uan 
Hsiao of University of Washington describes the system: 

Disregarding natural groupings and natural boundaries, 
every 10 households were arranged into a p’ai, every 10 
p’ai, into a chia, and every 10 chiaintoapao. A ‘‘headman” 
for each division was nominated from persons dwelling 
in the neighborhoods. His duties included the registration 
of persons living in, arriving at or departing from the 
neighborhoods, and making reports to the local yaman 
[administrative official] of offenses such as “theft, cor- 
rupt teaching, gambling, hiding and absconding from 
justice, kidnapping, coining, establishing a secret society, 
etc.” At the end of each month the headman of the pao 
submitted to the local official a kan-chieh, “‘willing bond,” 
giving assurance that everything had been well in the 
neighborhood. All inhabitants were expected to report 
offensive conduct or suspicious characters to the various 
headmen. Failure to comply with the regulations was 
punishable as crime. Villagers were, in short, compelled 
to be their own police, ostensibly for their own protection, 
but ultimately for the sake of imperial security." 

In addition, the government set up a system of 
agents, locally recruited but supervised by central 
government officials. These agents were responsible 
for facilitating the collection of taxes and the recruit- 
ment of corvée labor from their neighbors. There were 
also numerous instruments for ideological control at 
the local level. For example, a functionary nominated 
locally and approved by the magistrate expounded 
the moral exhortations of the emperor to his neighbors 
on appointed days of each month. A system of com- 
munity schools was staffed by instructors locally 

17 Kung-ch'uan Hsiao, ‘‘Rural Control in Nineteenth Century 


China,” Far Eastern Quarterly, Vol. XII, No. 2 (February 1953), 
p- 174. 
18 Tbid., p. 175. 
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selected but subject to the supervision of the central 
educational authorities. Whether coercive, per- 
suasive, or educational these institutional devices 
served as a cheap and effective system for channeling 
the thought and the aspirations of the populace into 
lines approved by the government. 

Communist methods of local control also may be 
grouped conveniently into the coercive, the per- 
suasive and the educational. 

The cadre (kan-pu) is the principal instrument for 

the control and direction of the rural population. 
The Kwantung provincial government set the ideal 
ratio of cadre to population as 1 to 1,000.” The 
cadres, drawn nationwide from the youth and indoc- 
trinated by the party, are charged with carrying out 
the party’s program in the villages and countryside. 
Some are recruited locally and given a short course 
in ideology and tactics; then they return tofunction 
in the local government and in the peasant associa- 
tions. Like the officials of the old pao-chia organiza- 
tion and the mutual surveillance system, the cadres act 
as the eyes, the ears, and the mouth of authority.” 
They also have an economic role: 
They are called upon to take the leadership in organizing 
production and to participate in all types of farm work, 
such as mobilizing the peasants for cultivation, teaching 
new farming methods, distributing new seed, performing 
grain requisitioning, helping in planting, building and 
repairing dikes, etc.” 

The cadres function in a vast number of organiza- 
tions: street and neighborhood associations, pro- 
fessional and occupational groups, the peasant asso- 
ciations, and the public order defense committees in 
the cities. *‘Through these quasi-official organs, the 
Communists are able to break up the populace into 
controlled groups, multiply the agencies of surveil- 
lance and through them exert direct pressure on each 
individual.’’* This machinery of local control and 
surveillance is far more elaborate than anything 
known in traditional China. It leaves far less—if 
anything—to the operation of individual choice or 
the functioning of traditional mores. It invades the 
inner life of every individual.** And though the 


19 Tbid., p. 177. 

*® Walter E. Gourlay, The Chinese Communist Cadre: Key to Political 
Control, hectographed, Russian Research Center, Harvard University, 
1952, p. 24. 

21 Ibid., p. 25. 

33 Tbid., p- 28. 

“Totalitarianism in Communist China,”’ 
Hong Kong, No. 9, May 14, 1954, p. 2. 

* “If a man fails to pay taxes, if a cadre accepts a meal from an 
ordinary citizen, if an old man objects to his daughter's unaccom- 
panied attendance at night classes there will be an ‘education 
meeting’ (the official name for ‘struggle meeting’). A candidate for 


Far Eastern Notes, 


cadres may be of local origin, they are far more com- 

mitted than were the local officials of traditional 

China to specific programs of the central government. 
The suasive or propaganda function is carried on by 

many groups. Mao Tse-tung, in answer to the ques- 

tion ‘‘ What is a propagandist?’’, has said: 

Not only are teachers propagandists, journalists propa- 


gandists, writers and artists propagandists, all our work 
cadres are also propagandists. . . .%5 


The incessant use of multiple media in propaganda 
campaigns. by innumerable official organs and semi- 
official groups saturates the countryside, leaving no 
individual of whatever age group or class outside the 
machinery of indoctrination. Compared to this, the 
reading of imperial maxims in the villages and the 
other traditional devices for inculcating orthodoxy 
seem mild and ineffectual. 

Education, as Mao has indicated, is highly propa- 
gandistic and aims, as did the older education, at the 
inculcation of approved values and attitudes. These 
attitudes, instilled through a political course in all 
students above the primary level, are: 

. . . enthusiastic obedience to the party and the Central 
People’s government, unbounded admiration for Mao 
Tse-tung, friendship toward the Soviet Union, hatred for 
the “imperialist” West, love of China and the Chinese 


people, and a determination to work for the goals of 
“national reconstruction.” 7 


Yet if both traditional and Communist education have 
sought to form the personality through the inculca- 
tion of accepted values and the teaching of a prescribed 
orthodoxy, one sharp contrast should be stressed: the 
older education taught obedience, acquiescence, while 
the new insists on a complete acceptance which trans- 
lates itself into vigorous disciplined activity. The old 
teachers set the daily tasks, and the students, perhaps 
grumblingly, got through them and perhaps had some 
time to themselves. In Communist China the student 
is expected to demonstrate his enthusiastic acceptance 
of what is taught; when he leaves the school, he is 
taken off into other party-dominated groups, where 
he is obliged to participate to the limit of his energies. 


Summary 


Conformity has been an ideal common to the mono- 
lith of both traditional and contemporary China; the 
methods and machinery of both orders—though vastly 


‘elected’ village leader will first have to submit himself to criticism 
in the Farmer's Association." Far Eastern Notes, No. 1, April 21, 
1952, pp. 2-3. 

25 ** Against Party Formalism,’’ quoted in Gourlay, op. cit., p. 22. 

26 ‘Education in Communist China,’’ Far Eastern Notes, No. 3, 
April 15, 1953, p. 6. 
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different in effectiveness—have been directed toward 
that ideal. Yet both orders have depended for the 
working of the machinery on bureaucrats; and the 
average bureaucrat’s inclination to respond to private 
pressure or bribery, to procrastinate, to avoid trouble, 
to pass on responsibility for action to another, has 
probably saved innumerable Chinese from the harsh, 
state-decreed sanctions against nonconformity. 


The imperial government used censors to check on 
bureaucratic morale and performance; the Communist 
regime—in addition to its party organs of control and 
discipline—has set up ‘“‘Committees of People’s 
Supervision’’ to perform similar functions.” The 
imperial censors, however, had a second vital function, 
wherein lies one of the fundamental differences 
between the old and new orders: they were charged with 
the obligation of criticizing policies—even those formulated 
at the highest levels of authority. ‘* Democratic central- 
ism”’ allows this to no one.** For party cadres or the 


27 Charles O. Hucker, ‘‘The Traditional Chinese Censorate and 
the New Peking Regime,"’ American Political Science Review, No. XLV, 
December 1951, pp. 1041-1057. As provided in the Constitution of 
1954, the Supreme People’s Procuratorate and its local organs 
exercise “‘supervisory power’’ over government and populace; in 
this it resembles the old Chinese censorate. Cf. S$. B. Thomas, Gov- 
ernment and Administration in Communist China, 2d revised ed., Institute 
of Pacific Relations, New York, 1955, p. 144. 

28 Article 14 of the Chinese Communist Party Constitution reads: 
“The party structure is organized on the principle of democratic 
centralism. The principle of democratic centralism is based on 
democracy. Such democracy is expressed through centralized leader- 
ship in accordance with the following principles: (1) The directing 


personnel of the supervisory committees to question a 
policy decision would be unthinkable heresy; their 
job is simply to see that everyone follows orders to 
the letter and that the slightest sign of **formalism,’’ 
‘‘deviationism,’’ or ‘“‘bureaucratism’’ is reported 
for discipline.” 

In sum, neither the traditional nor the present 
monolith has favored individually oriented values or 
patterns of behavior. Both have sought conformity 
and uniformity throughout the state and culture. 
But the saving grace of the old system was that in 
operation it left a good deal in the realm of the per- 
missive and the private. This, indeed, was one of its 
unacknowledged strengths—a kind of safety valve 
for the harmless release of individualistic impulses. 
The new order, in seeking absolute uniformity and con- 
formity, excludes any such outlet. With modern 
techniques and instruments of coercion at its com- 
mand, the Communist regime is seeking to impose a 
system which surpasses in its totality anything that 
China has experienced in the past. 
organs of all levels of the party shall be established through elections. 
(2) The directing organs of all levels of the party shall submit 
periodic reports to the organizations by which they are elected. 
(3) Individual members shall obey the organization of the party; 
the minority shall obey the majority; lower organs shall obey 
higher organs; all organs shall uniformly obey the central organ- 
ization. (4) Party discipline shall be strictly observed and party 
decisions shall be enforced unconditionally.’’ Cf. H. Arthur Steiner, 
Chinese Communism in Action, Part 1, Los Angeles, 1953, p. 58. 

29Cf. An Tzu-wen, “‘Struggle for Eradication of the Passive 
Attitudes and Unhealthy Conditions in Party Organizations,” 
Jen-min jih-pao (People’s Daily), Peiping, February 12, 1953. 
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Popular Discontent in 


By Shau Wing Chan and Yuan-li Wu 


N a country like Communist China where every 

expression of dissent is regarded as a ‘*‘deviation,”’ 
dissatisfaction with the government remains largely 
unreported in the official and semiofficial press. 
On a few occasions, however, even the Communist 
authorities have admitted that certain policies have 
not been popular. For the outside observer, these 
admissions are very revealing, especially when viewed 
against the background of general conformity and 
the official attitude that the Communist Party can 
do no wrong. 

Human nature being what it is, it may be assumed 
that popular acceptance of any government policy 
varies in inverse proportion to the patency of op- 
pressiveness in the policy. Conversely, the intensity 
of repression is often a direct result of the strength of 
strength of actual or potential resistance. Thus, by 
examining the content of certain Communist policies, 
observers can determine some of the possible sources of 
popular discontent in China. If in the course of the 
examination official admissions of popular dissatis- 
faction also are found, certain conclusions can be 
drawn without bias. 

In Communist China today, the influence of the 
monolithic state is felt in every sphere of the people's 
life; hence it would be impossible to review all govern- 
ment policies and activities within the scope of one 
article. But even a brief examination of some of the 
salient features of Communist economic, social, and 
cultural activities, such as is attempted below, offers 
the thoughtful reader serious ground for doubting the 
validity of Communist China’s claim that its govern- 
ment has the voluntary support of the Chinese people. 


Cooperation 


N ITS Common Program of 1949, its General Line 

of 1953, and its Constitution of 1954, as well as in 
innumerable other official and semiofficial declara- 
tions, the Mao regime has maintained consistently 
that the ultimate objective of its economic policy 
is to establish socialist’ planned economy. Toward 
this end, it has proposed to industrialize rapidly and 
on a more or less self-sufficient basis. 


Communist China 


These economic objectives, which to some extent 
are shared by other underdeveloped countries,’ 
obviously necessitate some restraint of the individual 
in his economic activity. In Communist China, how- 
ever, restrictions on individual freedom have been 
enforced with a harshness and ruthlessness surpassing 
anything the Chinese population has experienced 
before. Heavy taxation, forced loans, extraordinary 
levies, nationalization without compensation, severe 
rationing of food and clothing, and, above all, forced 
labor are among the many measures which have 
become integral features of the economic system. The 
increasing severity of these measures exudes a spirit 
of oppression that few observers can fail to notice. 

Under the guise of ‘‘land reform’’ the Chinese 
Communists carried on a program of land redistri- 
bution on a national scale after their conquest of the 
Chinese mainland. But immediately upon conclusion 
of the reform, they instituted their program of 
collectivization. According to the latest published 
timetable, which has been speeded up repeatedly, 
more than one-half of all the farm households will 
have been organized into cooperative farms by the 
end of 1957.? 

The movement toward collectivization thus belies 
the regime’s early contention that the purpose of 
land reform was to give land to the tillers. For this 
reason, it has run into serious opposition among 
both party cadres and peasants. The official People’s 
Daily (Jen-min jib-pao) stated on April 28, 1954: 

In the large rural community, the counterrevolutionaries 
have not yet been completely eradicated, and some have 
gone underground. Reactionary secret societies and 
religious groups have not been thoroughly destroyed. 
Certain elements of the landlord class are still markedly 
hostile to the people. . . . In the villages in certain areas, 
the above elements conspire unceasingly, seeking every 
opportunity to manufacture and spread rumors, to provoke 
the masses and alienate them from the government, to rob 
and destroy—in a systematic way—the state’s food supplies, 
telegraphic communications and railway materials, and to 
sabotage crops and water conservation installations. In 
a few areas where our work has lagged, granaries have 


been burned and revolutionary cadres assassinated or 
murdered. 


Messrs. Shau Wing Chan and Yuan-li Wu are colleagues in the 
Department of Asiatic and Slavic Studies, Stanford University, 
California, and authors of numerous books and articles on Chinese 
affairs. Mr. Wu is the co-author (with Mr. Robert C. North) of 
“China and India: Two Paths to Industrialization,’’ which appeared 
in the last issue of Problems of Communism. 


1 For a comparison of the industrialization programs ot India and 
China, see Yuan-li Wu and Robert C. North, *‘China and India: 
Two Paths to Industrialization,”’ in the May-June issue (No. 3, 
Vol. IV) of this publication. 

2 Report by Teng Tzu-hui to the National People’s Congress, New 
China News Agency, Peiping, September 23, 1954. 
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In the face of such defiance and active resistance, 
the paper goes on, the party workers have taken a 
conspicuously passive attitude: 

Gradually they have relaxed their political alertness, no 
longer paying attention to the maintenance of public 
security in the villages. Not only do they refrain from 
squelching such rumors as reach them; they also take no 
action in investigating suspicious elements. Even when 
culprits have been apprehended, the cadres have not 
punished them according to law.’ 


Collectivization is not the only source of rural 
discontent. The increasing burden of government 
exactions in various forms has compounded the 
peasants’ resentment over losing their land. 

In the rich rice-growing Central-South provinces 
the agricultural tax—otherwise known as the “* public 
grains’’ tax and levied in kind—was officially reported 
in 1949 to have amounted sometimes to 50-100 percent 
or even more than 100 percent of the entire harvest. 
In reference to this situation, one writer in Com- 
munist-occupied Shanghai dared to assert that the 
grain tax under the new regime was “‘at times even 
higher than that of previous years.’’* For most areas 
the peasants’ total tax burden, including local taxes 
and ‘‘voluntary’’ contributions, has been estimated at 
50 percent of their gross income.’ 

During 1951 the peasants’ complaints centered on 
“fixed quotas and flexible rates’’—that is, the govern- 
ment’s catch-all policy of (1) establishing ‘‘fixed 
collections and standard yields’’ regardless of the 
actual size of crop production, and (2) where estab- 
lished tax rates could not bring in the yield demanded, 
simply adjusting the rates upward. As the land 
redistribution program progressed through 1950-53, 
the official attitude on taxation was clearly expressed, 
as, for example, in the following statement: 

Owing to the requirements of national defense and 


economic reconstruction, the farmers’ burden cannot yet 
be lightened. In the newly liberated areas, land has been 


3 The same complaint has been voiced repeatedly since. For 
example, the People’s Daily stated on December 15, 1954: ‘‘[The 
methods of resistance] include the deliberate sowing of suspicion 
and distrust between cadres and cooperative farmers and between 
middle and poor peasants. Cooperative-owned farm implements 
and water-conservation installations have been destroyed, grain 
and fodder burned, farm animals slaughtered, and cadres and party 
activists assassinated. The terror and confusion are frightening 
peasants away from cooperativization. For example, a cooperative 
at Ch’ang-li (Hopei) has been dissolved as a result of a conspiracy 
of rich peasants. In other areas . . . discouragement and confusion 
prevail.”’ 

* Economic Weekly (Ching-chi chou-pao), Shanghai, 1950, Vol. X, 
No. 15, p. 8. 

5 See Hsiao Chi-jung, Revenue and Disbursement of Communist China, 
Hong Kong, 1954, p. 110. 

® People’s Daily, February 11, 1951. 
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transferred to the peasants as a result of land reform. Since 
the peasants now receive the entire output, they must also 
bear the entire burden of the agricultural tax. Moreover, 
the dispersion of ownership has reduced tax yield from 
progressive rates. Accordingly, in order to maintain its 
income, the government must make certain appropriate 
adjustments and increases in the tax rates.’ 


That these rates proved to be extremely onerous to 
the people was indirectly revealed in a number of 
ways. The People’s Daily (March 18, 1953) in com- 
menting on 1952 grain deliveries, even admitted that 
“cases of suicides had been reported among peasants 
in Kiangsu, Hupeh, Chekiang, Anhwei, Szechwan, 
Sikang and Kiangsi.’’ Unfavorable peasant reaction 
was further indicated by the Communists’ decision in 
1953 to stabilize the agricultural tax at the 1952 level 
for the next few years.2 The same consideration 
also led to the adoption of compulsory grain purchases 
in November 1953, in licu of a further increase in 
taxation. 


Impact of the New ‘‘Purchase” Policy 


NDER the policy of compulsory purchase, 

peasants are required to make deliveries to 
designated storage places. The official and semi- 
official press has been full of what must be disturbing 
reports on the popular reaction to this policy. 
Reports of ‘‘thefts by bad elements’’ from govern- 
ment grain storages in Ch’ien-shan (Kiangsi), Hsung- 
hua (Kiangsu), Chiang-shan (Hupeh), and Lo-yuan 
(Fukien) were carried by the Tientsin Ta-kung pao 
on February 8, 1954. On January 7, 1954, the Kuang- 
hsi jih-pao (Kwangsi Daily) reported: 

Arson was committed by counterrevolutionaries on the 
night of December 15 [1953] at Hun-hsien in Kwangsi, 
destroying one granary. . . . In Kwangtung, granaries are 
often sabotaged. For example, the Wen-jui-hsiang granary 
at Chiao-ling was burned down on December 14, and a 


storage place at Tai-shan was robbed four times during 
the month of December. 


According to People’s Daily of March 1, 1954: 


The People’s Procurator at Lo-shan in Szechwan has 
unearthed cases of organized attempts to steal public grains, 
and, in conjunction with other interested government 
agencies, has called mass meetings for the public trial and 
execution of the chief culprits. 


Some of the outbursts of public resentment have 
been on a fairly large scale. Kwangsi Daily (Kuang- 
hsi jib-pao), of October 26, 1953, reported that 6,000 
peasants at T’eng-hsien in Kwangsi had taken up 
arms against the regime and fought against the 


7 New China Monthly (Hsin-hua yuth-pao), Peiping, 1951, No. 21, 
p. 678. 
8 Wen-hui pao, Hong Kong, August 31, 1953. 
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Communist troops for a whole week. The Liberation 
Daily (Shanghai Chieh-fang jih-pao) reported on Febru- 
ary 3, 1953: 

Saboteurs have deliberately set fire to forests. According 
to incomplete statistics from Shuichi, Ts’ung-an, Shun- 


ch’ang, Shou-ning, and Ta-t’ien, there have been 280 cases 
of deliberate forest fires. 


Again, the Tientsin Ta-kung pao reported on March 
11, 1954: 

Special organs for the protection of granaries in Hunan, 
Kwangtung, and Hupeh have been established. In the 
province of Hunan alone, 889 granary protection com- 
mittees have been set up, plus 5,000 grain protection 
teams. Over 40,000 militiamen and peasants are taking 
part in this work. 


The list of instances in which peasants, often in 
organized groups, have vented their wrath against 
the authorities in protest against either heavy exac- 
tions or ‘‘cooperativization’’ could be continued 
almost indefinitely. The various reports cited above 
show that such discontent is by no means limited to a 
few isolated communities but is rather spread over a 
wide geographical area. Moreover, the provinces 
from which peasant uprisings and sabotage activities 
have been reported are in-lying areas where it can be 
presumed the central government is fully entrenched 
(as vs. distant districts where control is less effective). 
The People’s Daily actually has reported the existence 
of an anti-Communist organization operating in 
separate groups: 

[Members of one group] ordinarily operated in the area of 
Peiping, Tientsin and Kalgan, as well as in 17 counties. 
. .. [One member] succeeded in infiltrating our lower 
level organization, became a subcommander in the militia, 
and covertly took part in highway robberies. [Another] 
used various methods to fraternize with our village cadres 
and party members so as to gain control of our organiza- 
tion at the basic level . . . [Members of a second group] 
have killed our land reform activists in Hsin-ch’eng and 
Ku-an counties. ... They planned to rob the government 
of grains and funds and deliberately spread rumors in order 
to sabotage the people’s government in its work. .. . [A 


third group] has sabotaged telegraphic communication 
lines. ...° 


The report is of special interest inasmuch as the in- 
filtration of the lower echelons of the party by counter- 
revolutionaries was expressly mentioned. One won- 
ders whether it was not really a case of party members 
becoming disaffected and joining the ranks of the 
Opposition. Certainly some party cadres are showing 


* People’s Daily, June 12, 1954. Of equal interest is the report of 
organized ““counterrevolutionary"’ activities in Manchuria. The 
group in question, according to People’s Daily, July 18, 1954, operated 
in 19 counties and banners Cterritorial subdivisions) in Kiaoning and 
Kirin, with assistance from “‘reactionary’’ landlords and peasants. 


signs of waning enthusiasm; for example, the Canton 
Southern Daily (Nan-fang jib-pao) reported on December 
3, 1953: 

Local cadre meetings are being called . . . When discus- 
sion came around to the ways of mobilizing the peasants 
to sell grains to the state, many cadres became silent. 
Some sighed; others pointed to difficulties. This illus- 
trates the point that while the overall principle is con- 
vincing, the mind reverts to discredited ideas once con- 
crete problems arise. 

The apparent growth of rural dissatisfaction is also 
reflected in the failure of the regime’s effort to enforce 
subscriptions for 1954 Economic Construction Bonds, 
especially in rural areas. When the issue of these bonds 
was announced in December 1953, 30 percent of the 
total issue of six trillion dollars in Communist Chinese 
currency was allocated to the rural areas for ‘‘volun- 
tary’’ subscription and direct allotment.’® Yet by 
the end of March 1954, originally planned as the end 
of the subscription drive, less than one-third of the 
allocated amount had been subscribed by the peasants 
while actual payments for the bonds lagged even 
more.’ The Communist authorities have since re- 
sorted to levying charges for loan subscriptions and 
other contributions against deposits made in credit 
cooperatives and rural banks in payment for compul- 
sory grain deliveries and other government purchases. 


Sources of Urban Disaffection 


OMPARABLE to the severe exactions made upon 

the peasants, taxation on urban industry and 
commerce offers some further insight into Communist 
economic policy. When the urban tax structure was 
revamped in 1950, official policy was described as 
aiming at the ‘‘imposition of a variety of taxes to 
be collected a number of times.’’’? Even some of the 
Communists found this policy hard to swallow since 
they had been taught to regard all heavy taxation as 
exploitation of the masses." Of interest is one of the 
methods of tax assessment used. It is known as 
‘democratic appraisal and assessment at fixed rates,”’ 


10 From December 1952 through the first half of 1955, the Com- 
munist official exchange rate remained at approximately Y24,620 
(Chinese currency) to US$1; however, the value of the Chinese 
currency on the black market has been consistently lower. 

11 New China News Agency, December 9, 1953, and China News 
Service, Peiping, April 1, 1954. 

12 People's Daily, December 22, 1950. In practice, the policy has 
meant the levying of multiple taxes to increase revenue and combat 
evasion. The same commodities can be taxed a number of times at 
successive levels of production and sale. For example, the sales tax 
is levied once every time a commodity changes hands—e.g., from the 
factory to the wholesale outlet, from the wholesale merchant to 
the retailer, and from one merchant to another at the same level. 

13 Thid., March 22, 1950. 
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under which trade associations determine the taxable 
income of individual businesses simply by comparing 
them with selected sample enterprises, divided into 
different grades according to volume of business and 
profitability. By official admission, there have been a 
number of ‘‘deviations’’ in this work and ‘‘the people 
have expressed their dissatisfaction with these devia- 
tions and errors.’’ 

In addition, the urban population has been subjected 
to compulsory contributions for the Resist-America- 
Aid-Korea campaign fund, the Arms fund, and the 
3-Anti and 5-Anti campaigns. These nationwide 
campaigns have succeeded in netting the Communist 
government many trillions of Chinese dollars and have 
been instrumental in augmenting government revenue.” 
At the same time intentional evasions and failure to 
report taxes seem to have continued and may be inter- 
preted as another demonstration of the tax burden. 
For instance, the amount of nonpaid taxes for the four 
cities of Shanghai, Wuhan, Hangchow, and Cheng- 
chow in 1953 alone was reported at over 139 billion 
Chinese dollars."® 

The official policy of “‘utilizing, restricting, and 
reforming’’ both big and small business has included 
the reorganization of many private enterprises into 
joint ventures, with the government as partner, and 
their eventual nationalization without compensation 
to the original owners. According to the recently 
published ‘‘Provisional Regulations Governing Pub- 
lic-Private Jointly Operated Industrial Enterprises,’’ 
any business in which investments have been made by 
the government or by other joint enterprises becomes 
a jointly operated enterprise and must be managed 
under government direction.” An important source 
of government investments are the confiscated stock 
interests and other assets of ‘“‘war criminals, collab- 
orators, bureaucratic capitalists and counterrevolu- 
tionaries found in business enterprises,’’ seizure of 
which was ‘“‘legalized’’ by a decree promulgated in 
February 1951."° During the drive against private 
business in 1952 under the 5-Anti campaign, for in- 
stance, of the 450,000 businesses investigated in Pei- 
ping, Tientsin, Shanghai, Hankow, Canton, Chung- 


4 San nien lat hsin chung-kuo ching-chi te ch’eng-chiu (New China's 
Economic Achievements in the Past Three Years), Peiping, 1952, 
p- 48. 

15 Economic Yearbook of 1951 (1951 ching-chi nien-pao), Hong Kong, 
1952, p. 31; People’s Handbook (Jen-min shou-ts’e), Shanghai, 1953, 
p- 15; Economic Weekly, No. 15, 1952, p. 296. 

16 People's Daily, December 30, 1953. 

17 New China News Agency, September 6, 1954. 

18 Chung-yang ts'ai-chen cheng-ts'e fa-ling hui-pien (Compendium of 
Central Government Financial and Economic Regulations), Peiping, 
1951, Vol. II, p. 194. 
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king, and Mukden alone, 340,000 were found ‘‘guilty”’ 
in some fashion or other. The number of confiscations 
in Peiping and Shanghai in the same period was re- 
ported as one percent of the total cases.!® 

In the face of nationalization, businesses have 
resorted to resistance and sabotage: 
Many capitalists, in the course of the transformation of 
their private enterprises into state-private jointly operated 
enterprises, take the opportunity to place their own people 
in key positions, conceal and split up their property, 
and exploit joint operation for private profiteering. Also, 
in the undertaking of processing jobs and the execution 
of orders for finished products, they lower the quality 
of goods produced, raise production costs, make use of 


raw material supplies for unauthorized purposes, and 
delay delivery of finished products. . . 


Evidence of disaffections can be found among 

workers and technical personnel as well as among the 
““capitalists.’’ According to one report, a group of 
trade union members were sentenced to death at a mass 
meeting in Hankow on March 31, 1954, for instigating 
demonstrations by unemployed workers.”' The 
People’s Daily (September 30, 1954) revealed that so- 
called **sabotage’’ cases have been numerous: 
On the basis of incomplete statistics from government, 
financial, economic and commercial agencies and enter- 
prises in 10 major cities, including Peiping, Tientsin, 
Shanghai, Mukden, Harbin, Canton, and Chungking, 
during the 5-year period, 7,278 cases of potential sabotage 
in construction work, production, and planning have 
been averted; the causes of 2,039 cases have been 
determined; 1,770 cases of organized arson, sabotage 
of machinery, theft of public assets, and other counter- 
revolutionary activities have been solved; and 1,209 crim- 
inals have been apprehended. 

No small part of the reason for urban and rural 
discontent is the increasing privation caused by the 
shortage of consumer goods. The same issue of 
People’s Daily went on to quote certain ‘‘critics’’ of 
the regime as saying: 

The fact that under the Kuomintang regime [certain 
consumer] commodities were not rationed either during 
or after the Japanese War, while planned purchase and 


supply of these goods have now been introduced, shows 
that conditions are not as good as they were in the past. 


The Exploitation of Forced Labor 


HE most ominous of all oppressive economic 
measures is the recent decree of new ‘‘ Regulations 
Governing Labor Service for Reform,’ announced as 
an integral part of the country’s production and con- 


19 People’s Handbook (Jen-min shou-ts'e), 1953, pp. 60-76. 

20 Ta-kung pao editorial, Tientsin, December 7, 1954. 

21 China Weekly, (Tsu-kuo chou-k'an), Hong Kong, May 1954, 
No. 5, p. 3. 
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struction plans. The regulations, which according 
to the Minister of Public Security were drafted with 
Soviet advice, set up an elaborate system of controls 
over forced labor contingents, which are said to com- 
prise 83 percent of the total number of persons arrested 
in China and have been estimated at a little over 23 
million persons. The coordination of political 
oppression with economic expediency finds its utmost 
expression in this arrangement. 

Few people are known to have survived the rigors 
of these forced labor camps to tell their stories outside. 
One businessman who served a relatively short-term 
sentence of about a year (June 1952 to April 1953) 
has testified that he was required upon release to sign 
a statement promising not to disclose living con- 
ditions under forced labor at the risk of severe pen- 
alty.* Prison laborers are known to have attempted 
uprisings in spite of the armed military guards on 
hand. According to one eyewitness report, one of 
the more serious uprisings took place at the Yen- 
ch’ang oilfield in Shensi in April 1951: 

. . « 528 Communist soldiers and over 2,300 slave laborers 
were killed. Eight new oil wells and 13 old wells were 
destroyed. So were all the machinery and power installa- 
tions. Three oil storage units were burned to the round. 


About 700 soldiers and 4,000 slave laborers were wounded. 
Another 7,300 laborers were taken prisoner.” 


Other similar uprisings in Shensi have been reported 
by the same author. Another escapee from Commu- 


2 The 83 percent figure was quoted in People’s Daily, September 
7, 1954. The 23 million figure was reported in Committee for Free Asia 
Bulletin, San Francisco, February 16, 1954. 

3 China Weekly, June 1954, No. 13, p. 14. 

*4 Wei-ch'uan, Shan-pei nu-kung-ying (Slave Labor Camps in 
Northern Shensi), Hong Kong, 1954, p. 88. 


nist China who spent several years in various camps in 
Manchuria has told stories of oppression, brutality, 
and degradation in various coal mines, logging 
stations, factories and farms. For a glimpse of work 
conditions, the following excerpt from I Came from a 
Northeast Slave Labor Camp will suffice: 

[At the Kung-ch’ang-ling mine] we worked 12 hours a 
day. There was a three-hour self examination meeting 
after the evening meal. ... The only tools were the 
laborer’s two hands. The long working hours, heavy 
work, and leg irons [combined to make] the work itself 
a severe penalty. ... There were among the slave la- 
borers scholars, professors and former officials whose de- 
sires were now at the same level as those of animals.” 


Mixed Attitudes Toward ‘Social’? Reform 


N ORDER to strengthen their hold on the people 

and hasten the realization of their goals, the 
Chinese Communists have tried to introduce social 
changes, primarily by undermining existing social 
institutions which compete with the totalitarian state 
for the people’s allegiance. One such institution is 
the family. Characterized as the “‘root of the state’’ 
by one of China’s great philosophers,” the family has 
long been the basic unit of Chinese social organiza- 
tion. With its insistence on paternal authority, filial 
piety, obedience, devotion, loyalty, and moral con- 
duct, the family, despite shortcomings and limitations, 
has served as a great contributing factor to China's 
social cohesion and stability. It is quite apparent to 


25P’ei Yu-ming, Wo lai tzu tung-pei nu-kung-ying (1 Came from a 
Northeast Slave Labor Camp), Hong Kong, 1954, pp. 158-9. 

26 Meng K’o or Mencius, 371-289 B. C. Cf. ‘“The Works of 
Mencius,"” Chinese Classics, translated by James Legge, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1893-95, Vol. II, Part 2, p. 171. 


of voicing their opinions. 


Mao Tse-tung on the “People’s Democratic Dictatorship” 


“You are dictatorial.” Dear sirs, you are right; that is exactly what we are. The experience of several 
decades, amassed by the Chinese people, tells us to carry out the people’s democratic dictatorship. That is, the 
right of reactionaries to voice their opinions must be abolished and only the people are allowed to have the right 


Who are the “people”? At the present stage in China, they are the working class, the peasant class, the 
petty bourgeoisie, and national bourgeoisie. Under the leadership of the working class and the CP, these classes 
unite together to form their own state and elect their own government (in order) to carry outa dictatorship over the 
lackeys of imperialism—the landlord class, the bureaucratic capitalist class, and the KMT reactionaries and their 
henchmen representing these classes—to suppress them, allowing them only to behave properly and not to talk 
and act wildly. If they talk and act wildly, their action will be prohibited and punished immediately. 


—Mao Tse-tung: the People’s Democratic Dictatorship” 
(July 1, 1949), reprinted in A Documentary History of 
Chinese Communism, by C. Brandt, B. Schwartz, and 
J. K. Fairbank, Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 
Mass., 1952, p. 456. 
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the Chinese Communists that as long as the family 
continues to exert its tenacious influence on the people, 
it will seriously hinder their efforts to indoctrinate 
the nation in Communist ideology and to subordinate 
the people to the all-powerful state. Hence they 
preach that the family system was founded on feudal- 
istic concepts and should no longer be tolerated, that 
since the country is infinitely more important, the 
people should transfer their allegiance to it. Young 
people are urged openly to sever relations with their 
families and to denounce their parents.” Married 
students undergoing thought indoctrination at var- 
ious of the regime’s ‘‘ training centers’’ find it difficult 
not to accept the “‘free’’ advice offered by “‘ patriotic 
leaders’’ who urge them to divorce their husbands or 
wives at home; over and over again they are told that 
since they have been ‘“‘educated’’ in new ideas, it 
would be wrong for them to resume living together 
with their mates, whose ideas are old and dangerous.” 

Industrial workers and students are forbidden to 
have any contact with their families on the ground 
that the schools and factories are their ‘‘homes,”’ 
and that they should cultivate new social ideas. 
Communist authorities even compel students to return 
to their native villages to “‘liquidate their accounts”’ 
with their elders in order to hasten the complete 
destruction of the family. Those who refuse are 
severely punished. In Lan-mu-kang (Ts’ung-hua 
hsien, the Province of Kwangtung) an experimental 
village has been set up by the provincial government, 
where more than a hundred families are living as a 
“*combined’’ unit with all activities controlled by 
Communist Party cadres.” 

Another step toward undermining the family as a 
competing center for the people’s allegiance is the 
new Marriage Law, promulgated on May 1, 1950.*° 
Shih Liang, Minister of Justice, asserting that the 
law was enacted as a “‘response to the appeal of 
millions of people, especially the broad masses of 
women toilers,’’ has proclaimed it *‘one of the most 
powerful weapons with which the remnants of 


27 A classic example is the letter written by Hu Ssu-tu, son of 
Dr. Hu Shih, a living historian-philosopher-writer of modern 
China known as “‘father’’ of the ‘‘Chinese renaissance movement."’ 
See Edward Hunter, Brain-Washing in Red China, Vanguard Press, 
New York, 1951, Appendix A, pp. 303-7. 

*8 For an account of personal experiences of Chi Sze-chen, a typical 
trainee who later managed to escape from the Chinese mainland, 
see Edward Hunter, op. cit., p. 48 ff. 

*® Data in the above paragraph is from Educational Correspondence 
(Chiao-yui t’ung-hstin), Taipeh, Vol. III, No. 6, 1952, p. 26. 

80 For the English text of the Marriage Law, see People’s China, 
Peiping, 1950, No. 12, pp. 28-30. 
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reactionary feudal rule will be wiped out’’; supposedly 
it is ‘‘based on free choice of partners, monogamy, 
equal rights for both sexes, and protection of the 
lawful interests of women.’’*! Since, however, di- 
vorce is recommended as a categorical means for 
solving marital difficulties, its real aims are obviously 
economic and social: to enlist the many women 
released from marital responsibilities in the drive to 
step up production, and at the same time to deal a 
damaging blow to the solidarity of the family. 
Chinese Communist authorities have expressed 
satisfaction at the number of divorces sought as a 
result of the Marriage Law.* While the official 
statistics might be construed to imply popular accept- 
ance of the law, it would be difficult to reconcile this 
explanation with the many suicides and killings over 
the breaking up of marriage ties reported throughout 
the country. For example, in East China in the first 
year of the law suicides and killings over marital 
troubles were in the neighborhood of 10,000; in 
Central-South China, even spotty statistics revealed 
more than 350 similar cases in the same period.* 
Two years after the promulgation of the law, Shih 
Liang reported that it had been successfully imple- 
mented in only three of the 2,086 counties in the 
country.*® According to Liu Ching-nan, Vice Chair- 
man of the Committee for Regulating the Marriage 
Law Movement, only 15 percent of Chinese women 
had accepted the law by November 1953.%° Although 
a number of causes have been advanced to account 


31 ‘*The Marriage Law of the People’s China,’ #bid., 1952, No. 11, 
pp. 9-10. 

32 **Hun-yin fa chih-hsing ch’ing-k’uang’’ (Conditions Concerning 
the Implementation of the Marriage Law), People’s Handbook, 1952, 
p- 214. For an idealized version of a ‘‘new’’ marriage written appar- 
ently for propaganda purposes, see Ku Yu, “‘New Ways of Doing 
Things,’ People's China, 1950, No. 12, pp. 22-4. 

33 The following statistics were provided by People’s Handbook, 
1952, pp. 214-16: In the province of Chahar alone (abolished as a 
province and incorporated into the Inner Mongolia Autonomous 
District since June 19, 1954), 4,600 divorces were granted in the 
five-month period following the promulgation of the law. In 
Northwest China the courts handled 33,105 civil cases from January 
to June 1951, of which 9,797 were of a marital nature; of the latter, 
divorce cases constituted more than 80 percent. In Northeast China, 
the courts handled 77,336 divorce cases from May 1950 to July 1951; 
in Central-South China 25,972 cases from January to May 1951. In 
Southwest China, divorce cases also registered a sharp rise during 
the second half of 1950. 

34 **Cheng-wu yiian kuan-yii chien-ch’a hun-yin chih-hsing 
ch’ing-kuang te chih-shih’’ (Directive of the State Administrative 
Council Concerning Inspection of the Implementation of the Mar- 
riage Law), People’s Handbook, 1952, pp. 218-9. 

35 People’s Daily, July 4, 1952. 

36 Ibid., November 19, 1953. 
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for the law’s failure to win wider support,*’ probably 
the real reason is the people’s dissatisfaction with the 
general Communist policy of introducing violent 
social change and thereby plunging the country into 
social chaos. 


Cultural and Thought Controls 


the Common Program of Communist 
China guarantees ‘freedom of thought’’ (Chap- 
ter I, Art. 5), the government does not hesitate to 
enforce thought control over the people in order to 
bring about ideological uniformity. Since 1950 
so much importance has been attached to the so-called 
“thought remolding campaign’’ that it has become 
one of the principal activities throughout the country, 
involving practically the whole population. The 
basic objective of the campaign is to ‘‘cleanse’’ the 
people’s minds of the harmful effects of feudal and 
bourgeois ideology and to implant the ‘“‘progressive’’ 
and ‘‘revolutionary’’ ideals of Marxism-Leninism- 
Stalinism-Maoism, the ideological basis of Chinese 
communism. The campaign is implemented through 
“political education’’ or ideological indoctrination, 
followed by discussion and field experience, and ending 
with criticism and self-criticism. 


For intellectuals, the core of such ‘“‘political educa- 
tion’’ consists of a number of requisite works typical 
of the Marx-to-Mao line of thought. During the 
indoctrination period, lectures by top Communists 
are given. Those who are being indoctrinated are 
required to attend all such lectures and take copious 
notes for further study. Then they are urged to dis- 
cuss and eulogize the works read, raise questions 
concerning current problems on the basis of their 
required readings, and make field trips. In the final 
stage they must take part in criticism and self- 
criticism sessions, at which every participant presents 
a self-confession, of his *‘past faults and weaknesses,”’ 
his ‘‘awakening’’ and his ‘‘enlightenment.’’ Par- 
ticipants are required not only to criticize the content 
of others confessions but to recriticize their own, 
and themselves, on a continuous basis. Silence or 
lack of enthusiasm is taken as a sign of recalcitrance, 


37 Shih Liang has listed the following explanations among others: 
(1) underestimation of the potency of the latent force of feudalistic 
thought on the part of the people; (2) retention of feudalistic 
thought on the part of the judicial cadres; (3) failure of judicial 
cadres to understand that a thorough implementation of the law is 
a revolutionary struggle against feudalism. See his ‘‘Jen-chen 
kuan-ch’e chih-hsing hun-yin fa’ (on Earnestly Implementing the 
Marriage Law), People's Handbook, 1952, pp. 219-21. 


and often may result in hard labor or liquidation for 
the reticent participant.® 

Since the cultural and educational policies of 
Communist China aim primarily at the production 
of Communist Party and government personnel, 
they place heavy emphasis on ‘‘democratic’’ ideology. 
Control over teachers, students, scientists, writers, 
artists, and even publishers, is very rigid. Like 
everyone else, they must go through the thought 
remolding process, talk the ‘‘progressive’’ language 
of the ‘‘new democracy,’’ and parrot the “‘party line’’ 
of worship for the “‘wonderful achievements’’ of the 
Soviet Union. Consequently, ‘‘Michurinism is now 
the canon of science’ in China and the Soviet horti- 
culturist has replaced Confucius as the idol of admira- 
tion.*® Writers and artists have been ordered to toe 
the ideological line in literature and art, to turn 
culture into a militant instrument of the working 
class, and to set themselves up as models of study 
and diligence for other coworkers.*° Kuo Mo-jo 
speaks of the main task of the publishing business as 
an ‘‘ideological struggle,’’ and urges the publishers 
to liquidate thoroughly all ‘‘old’’ thoughts and strive 
to propagate ‘‘new’’ thoughts.*! Publishing houses 
are forbidden to publish any works which have not 
been specifically approved by government censors. 
As a further measure of thought control, the govern- 
ment has weeded out many books which it deems 
objectionable, banning them from sale and circula- 
tion. For example, of the more than 15,000 titles 
offered by the Commercial Press of Shanghai at the 
end of November 1951, only 1,224 were approved for 
continued sale on a temporary basis; by the end of 
December 1952, more than 400 additional titles were 
proscribed. Other publishing houses were accorded 
similar treatment. 

The Chinese Communists have made skillful use 
of their “‘persuasion’’ techniques to impose ideo- 
logical uniformity on intellectuals. How many of 
the latter conform for the sake of expediency and 
how many genuinely adhere to the dogma is of course 
impossible to tell. But the continuing harangues of 
the regime against ‘bourgeois deviationism,”’ its 
frequent attacks on the art and literary professions for 


38 See Hunter, op. cit., pp. 99-113 passim. 

39 See Alfred Zee Chang, ‘‘Scientists in Communist China," 
Science, Washington, D. C., June 1954, Vol. 119, No. 310, p. 786. 

40 New China News Agency, December 1, 1951. 

41 Chin Ta-k’ai, ‘‘Chung-kung te ch’u-pan k’ung-chih’’ (Com- 
munist China's Control of Publications), China Weekly, January 25, 
1954, No. 65, p. 7. 

42 Ta-kung pao, Shanghai, January 6, 1953. 
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the paucity of their output, and its castigations of 
numerous individual intellectuals certainly suggest 
the persistence of nonconformity, tacit or outspoken. 
Kuo Mo-jo, speaking as Chairman of the Commission 
of Cultural and Educational Affairs and President of 
the Science Academy, has also charged that many 
scientists are indifferent to the calls of the state and the 
needs of the people, and are infatuated with “‘ aimless 
research,”’ thus wasting manpower and resources.” 

Personal attacks on artists, writers, educators, and 
scientists have been played up in the press as “* object 
lessons’ for the rest of the population. An example 
is Ch’en Huai-chiu, a lecturer in chemistry at Wuhan 
University, whose case gained notoriety in Hankow 
when the Yangtze Daily (Ch'ang-chiang jih-pao) de- 
voted almost two full pages to it on March 14, 1952. 
Ch’en’s trouble with the authorities began when he 
publicly defended the general manager of a pharma- 
ceutical factory in Hankow who had been accused by 
the Communists of killing Chinese volunteers in Korea 
through the distribution of unsterilized first-aid kits. 
As a result of his statement, Ch’en became the new 
target of attack. Among routine charges, he was 
accused of expressing ideas against the “‘people,”’ 
admiring the United States of America and belittling 
the Soviet Union, ignoring the importance of “* polit- 
ical education,’’ having campaigned for his sister 
during a Nationalist election (of the pre-Communist 
era), and unduly praising his own scholarly achieve- 
ments. Among more serious charges, he was accused 
of disseminating anti-Communist, anti-Soviet, and 
anti-Mao views. It was reported that whenever 
people criticized him for his ideological noncon- 
formity he would retort by saying there was no free- 
dom of speech in Communist China. 

A more recent example is the purge of Hu Feng, 
well-known author and scholar who typifies the 
large group of left-wing intellectuals who at first 
aligned themselves enthusiastically with the Com- 
munists. Hu Feng served on the People’s Political 
Consultative Conference from 1949 until the fall of 
1954 and also held a prominent position in the East 
China administration of Jao Shu-shih, himself purged 
recently for “‘antiparty conspiratorial activities.’ 
According to Radio Peiping, Hu Feng was ousted 
‘from the Chinese Writers’ Association . . . from 
the posts of member of the National Committee of the 
All-China Federation of Literary and Art Circles, 
Chairman of the Board of Directors of the Chinese 
Writers’ Association, and editor of the magazine 
People’s Literature."’ Hu Feng and “‘his entire reac- 


48 New China News Agency, December 29, 1951. 
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tionary clique’’ were charged with ‘‘consistently 
conducting antiparty and antirevolutionary activities 
for the past 20 years."’ What was worse in the eyes 
of the authorities, they ‘‘not only refused to repent, 
but continued frantically to attack the party line.’’ 4 

A Peiping broadcast of April 19, 1955, stated: 

In order to realize the party’s general line, we must con- 
currently launch a struggle on the ideological front. This 
is a very complicated and sharpened class struggle. The 
purpose of the current criticism of ... Hu Feng is to 
overcome the influence of bourgeois ideology. 
Apparently Chinese writers still have not learned the 
lesson preached by Mao and reiterated ad infinitum by 
the Communist propagandists that “‘in the literary 
and art principles set by the Communist Party there 
can be absolutely no deviation.’’ * 

Students, as well as older intellectual groups, ap- 
parently have become disillusioned with the ‘‘New 
China.’’ Numerous cases of anti-Communist activity 
on the part of student groups have been reported. 
Antiregime slogans and posters have been discovered 
repeatedly on the campus of Sun Yat-sen University 
in Canton. Anti-Communist feeling among students 
in Swatow, Kwangtung, broke out in a protest demon- 
stration in January 1952, when they bombed the city 
hall, where the municipal government was housed, 
and destroyed one wing of the building. More than 
40 students of the Asien high school in Ts’unghua, 
Kwangtung, flatly refused to enlist as ‘‘ volunteers’ 
in the Korean war and to make donations to the 
Resist-America-Aid-Korea campaign, openly led the 
entire student body of the school to distribute anti- 
Communist handbills, and set fire to the office of 
the principal.” 


The Repression and Resistance Spiral 


LTHOUGH the Chinese Communists apparently 
began their rule with a policy -of calculated 
moderation, as time went on the drive against the 
““enemies’’ of the state picked up momentum. The 
pattern of the “‘get-tough’’ policy became unmis- 
takably clear in February 1951, when the government 
Administrative Council promulgated ‘Regulations 
for the Punishment of Counter revolutionaries.’’ ” 
These specified life imprisonment or death as the 
punishment for many ‘‘counterrevolutionary’’ acts, 


44 Radio Peiping, May 26, 1955. 

45 E.g., Radio Peiping, March 16, 1955. 

46 For more details, see *“Ta-lu ko hsiao yu hsien-ch’i fan-kun 
nu-ch’ao’’ (Various Schools on the Mainland Again Raise a Tide 
of Anti-Communist Anger), Educational Correspondence, 1952, Vol. 
III, No. 9, pp. 25-7. 

47 People's Handbook, 1952, pp. 39-40. 
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describing the so-called ‘‘crimes’’ in such vague 
language that there was generous room for interpre- 
tation. Article 16, for example, stipulated that any 
other ‘‘counterrevolutionary crimes’’ not specified in 
the regulations can be punished by death or life 
imprisonment, and Article 18 made the provisions 
of the decree retroactive. 

Those entrusted with the job of arresting and pun- 
ishing ‘‘counterrevolutionaries,’’ “‘reactionaries’’ and 
‘‘deviationists’” have enjoyed unlimited authority. 
Their target, according to Minister of Public Security 
Lo Jui-ch’ing, has been five kinds of ‘‘enemies’’: lo- 
cal bandits, bullies, secret agents of the Kuomintang, 
backbone elements of reactionary parties and groups, 
and members of reactionary societies and sects.** No 
one knows even now how many people have been 
killed or imprisoned in labor camps, since the regime 
has released no overall figures. Various estimates 
range from about 2 million killed by mid-1952 to 15 
million killed by mid-1954.*° As already noted, the 


48. **Wei-ta chen-ya fan-ke-ming yiin-tung’’ (On the Great Cam- 
paign to Suppress the Counter-Revolutionaries), People’s Daily, 
October 1, 1951; cf. People’s Handbook, 1952, p. 41. 

49. Frank Moraes in his Report on Mao's China (Macmillan: New 
York, 1953, p. 50) gives the 2 million estimate. Mark Tennien, a 
Catholic priest who lived in China for almost a quarter of a century, 
and author of No Secret is Safe Behind the Bamboo Curtain (Farrar, 
Straus & Young: New York, 1952) made an estimate in 1953 on the 
basis of statements of Communist officials, giving 7 million as the 
number killed and some 20 million imprisoned. United States 
Assistant Secretary of State, Walter S. Robertson, while testifying 
before the United States Congress’ House Appropriations Committee 
on February 23, 1954, estimated the total number of people killed in 
a 4-year period at about 15 million. See W. W. Rostow, op. cit., 
p. 75; C. M. Chang, ‘‘Communist Rule in China,’’ Foreign Affairs, 
October 1954, Vol. 33, No. 1, pp. 98-100. 


number of people imprisoned in labor camps has been 
estimated at over 23 million.™ 

The drive against ‘‘counterrevolutionaries’”’ is a 
continuous and all-embracing one, although from 
time to time, in the light of policy requirements 
and the strength of resistance, special sections of the 
population have been singled out for concentrated 
attention. Yet, as shown above, the peasants have 
become increasingly restive despite the reign of terror 
during land reform. Businessmen have continued 
their passive resistance despite the 5-Anti campaign 
directed against them in 1952 and spasmodically ever 
since. Party cadres and industrial workers have 
been unresponsive despite the purges carried out under 
the 3-Anti movement. Intellectuals and students 
have shown signs of continuing defiance. Thus, 
even a ruthless government cannot completely stamp 
out resistance when its policies continue to arouse 
popular resentment. 

The many reported expressions of discontent on 
the part of the Chinese people do not appear to be 
part of a national resistance movement. But they are 
no longer completely unorganized and they are 
certainly widespread. Apparently the Communist 
regime, which seized power by moving into a political 
vacuum, can no longer count upon all of its former 
supporters for unquestioning support, and cannot 
rule without terror. 

That there is still so little voluntary acceptance 
of the regime’s program after five long years is in 
itself an eloquent commentary on the nature of the 
government the Communists have to offer the Chinese 


people. 


50 See footnote 22 above. 
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THE SOVIET UNION 


In the Land of Paper Pyramids 


By Gregory Grossman 


HE “‘new economic course”’ in the USSR—already 

superseded two years after Stalin’s death, by a 
‘newer (or older?) course’’—will be associated in 
retrospect chiefly with policies in the spheres of con- 
sumption and agriculture. The nod in the direction 
of peasants’ incentives, the succession of panaceas in 
various sectors of agriculture, the smile at the con- 
sumer—these and related policies of the early post- 
Stalin years are now well known to the readers of this 
journal.! These measures were aimed at certain 
chronic and deeply imbedded ills of the Soviet eco- 
nomic organism. Their abandonment—at least in 
part—coupled with numerous complaints in the 
Soviet press, testifies to the difficulty with which the 
matured and rigidified organism responds to thera- 
peutic treatment. 

The new course had less spectacular and less publi- 
cized, though possibly no less illuminating, facets. 
Among these was the campaign directed at another 
disease that has plagued the Soviet regime since its 
earliest days, the outward manifestations of which 
are a hypertrophy of the administrative apparatus, 
overstaffing of bureaus, overcentralization of deci- 
sion-making and planning, and associated mountains 
of paper work. This problem, and the recent measures 
aimed at its alleviation, is the topic of the present 


article. 


It must be stated at the outset that both the recog- 
nition of bureaucratic excesses and attempts to cure 
them considerably antedate the ‘‘new course.”’ 
Many such excesses, and the dangers inherent in them, 
were recognized by Lenin, formed much of the sub- 
stance of Trotsky’s criticism of Stalin’s regime, and 
were the object of periodic measures even under 
Stalin’s rule. However, the recent ‘“‘campaign’’ 
against these excesses has shown at least as much if 
not more resolve than any heretofore. 

Why was this so? 

What was the connection between this campaign 


1See, for instance, Naum Jasny, ‘The New Economic Course 
in the USSR,”’ Problems of Communism, Vol. 3, No. 1. (January- 
February 1954); and M. Fainsod, “‘The Soviet Union Since Stalin,”’ 
Problems of Communism, Vol. 3, No. 2 (March-April 1954). 


Professor Grossman is on the faculty of the Department of Eco- 
nomics, University of California, Berkeley, Calif. He has published 
several authoritative studies on Soviet economy. 
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and the new policies concerning agriculture and con- 
sumer goods? The first answer which suggests itself 
is the mere ‘‘change in administration”’ in the Kremlin 
after Stalin’s death—i.e., the tendency of every ‘‘new 
broom”’ at least to try to ‘‘sweepcleaner.’’ But more 
specific causes may have been at work as well. It 
now appears that the ‘‘new course’’ brought about a 
tight manpower situation and a certain amount of 
excess purchasing power, thereby possibly occasioning 
the demands for greater efficiency and parsimony in 
administration.?, Moreover, the ‘‘new course’’ also 
revealed errors in planning and inflexibility in eco- 
nomic management, thus prompting certain remedial 
measures. Lastly, the attack on the extravagance 
and clumsiness of the state apparatus under Malenkov, 
and on the errors in planning under his close associate 
Saburov, may have been related to the factional 
struggle within the Kremlin. 

Needless to say, the official dogma maintains not 
only that the Soviet state is ‘‘a state of a new and 
highest type,’’ but also that the administrative ma- 
chinery at its disposal is the most democratic, most 
efficient, and most effective in the world. The gap 
between Soviet dogma and Soviet reality is as wide 
in this instance as in any other, and the materials 
published in the Soviet press in connection with the 
campaign for administrative reforms amply bear this 
out. The reforms in question broadly fall into four 


2 Indications of manpower stringency include (4) the fact that 
by the end of 1954 the number of “‘workers and employees’’ in the 
economy already exceeded the Five-Year Plan target for the 
end of 1955 (even allowing for the intervening enlargement 
of this statistical category); (6) complaints, such as Khrushchev’s 
(Pravda, December 28, 1954), that labor productivity in industry 
and construction was unduly behind the rise in real wages; projects 
for grain, cotton, efc., the manpower requirements for which will 
certainly run into many hundreds of thousands in the next few years, 
and (d) the heavy reliance on members of the Communist Youth 
League (Komsomol) for the development of newly cultivated areas, 
although in this instance other considerations, such as ideological 
plasticity, also may have been operative. 

Indications of excess purchasing power in the hands of the popula- 
tion include (¢) increasing admonitions against ‘‘speculation’’ in 
the press; (b) acknowledgement by persons in highest authority of 
the scarcity of some goods in the official stores (obviously a scarcity 
relative to the monetary demand for these goods at the given prices); 
(c) the investiture of the State Bank in August 1954 with new powers 
of control over credit, payments between enterprises, and payment 
of cash wages (Dengi i kredit [Money and Credit], No. 3, 1954); 
and (d) the large budgetary surplus planned for 1955. 
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groups: (4) Administrative reorganization; (4) reduc- 
tion in swollen administrative and clerical staff on all 
levels; (¢) diminution of the great volume of paper- 
work; and (@) some decentralization of planning 
procedures and decision-making. These measures are 
discussed in the order listed, with some indication in 
each instance of the situation which had developed 
prior to 1953. 


Administrative Reorganization 


HE initial move of Stalin’s successors was to 

centralize the government apparatus even further. 
In March 1953 the number of ministries was reduced 
from 51 to 25, the smallest count in postwar years. 
The mergers affected primarily the economic minis- 
tries, which fell in number from 40 to 16.3 At the 
same time two other planning and allocating agencies 
were absorbed into the State Planning Committee 
(Gosplan).* 

This reorganization marked the point of greatest 
concentration in the structure of the state apparatus; 
henceforth, all changes were in the other direction. 
By February 1955 the number of ministries was in- 
creased again to 51, of which 41 were economic.® 
Furthermore, in April 1954 the State Bank (Gosbank) 
was removed from the Ministry of Finance and estab- 
lished as an independent entity, as it had been for 
some years before 1946. Nothing new, however, 
seems to have happened to the structure of the Gosplan. 

While too little is known of operational methods 
on the highest governmental levels—not to speak of 
“palace politics’’—to allow a full appraisal of these 
moves, it is quite likely that considerations of effi- 
ciency and flexibility played a significant role. But 
the decentralization (always relatively speaking, of 
course) of the administrative structure was not con- 
fined to the multiplication of ministries on the union 
(federal) level. No less significant, a series of moves 
was simultaneously undertaken to shift certain ad- 
ministrative functions to the lower levels within the 
federal structure. This was soon followed by a 
similar decentralization of planning procedure (dis- 
cussed below). 

Of the 41 economic ministries, 17 emerged as 
“union-republic’’ bodies in terms of their internal 
organization. A ‘‘union-republic’’ ministry, as op- 


3 Cf. M. Fainsod, How Russia is Ruled, Harvard University Press, 
Cambridge, 1953, p. 334. 

* These were the State Committees of the Council of Ministers 
of the USSR (1) for the Supply of Materials and Equipment to the 
Economy (Gossnab), and (2) for the Supply of Foodstuffs and Manu- 
factured Goods (Gosprodsnab). The State Committee on Construction 
tetained its identity. | 

® See Pravda, February 11, 1955. 


posed to an “‘all-union’’ ministry, is operationally 
more decentralized, and its heads on the republic 
level are responsible to their respective republic 
Councils of Ministers, as well as to the parent 
ministry in Moscow. However, ‘‘in the unlikely 
event of a conflict of view between central and repub- 
lican authorities, it is a reasonably safe presumption 
that the views of the center prevail.’’® 

Among the industrial ministries, those managing 
branches of light industry have been traditionally 
so organized. But now several branches of heavy 
industry also have been recast into union-republic 
ministries; namely, the ferrous and the nonferrous 
metals industries (February 8, 1954), the coal industry 
(April 19), and the oil industry (May 28). On the 
respective dates, union-republic ministries were created 
for ferrous metals and for coal in the Ukraine, for 
nonferrous metals in Kazakhstan and for oil in 
Azerbaijan. It may be worth noting that these are 
just the regions where the efficiency of operations in 
the respective industries has for some time now been 
under attack. 

However, no such lower level ministries were estab- 
lished within the framework of the Russian republic 
(RSFSR), although in the case of each of these com- 
modities much of the production is on its territory; 
here, it seems, operational control remains directly 
with the union-level ministry. 

In contrast, the earlier splitting up of the Ministry 
of Agriculture into three ministries (in September and 
November 1953) was accompanied by a devolution of 
functions from the union.level to that of the RSFSR. 
For instance, direction of the state farms on the 
territory of the RSFSR was (with some exceptions) 
transferred from the Ministry of State Farms of the 
USSR to the corresponding Ministry of the RSFSR. 

Another reorganization of the greatest import was 
the transfer of at least some of the economic functions 
of the Ministry of Internal Affairs to regular economic 
ministries after the fall of Beria.’ This move does 


6 Fainsod, How Russia is Ruled, p. 336. 

7 Information concerning this reorganization is unfortunately 
scant. In a speech (reprinted in Dengi i kredit, No. 3, 1954, p. 11) 
in September 1954, A. Kosygin, a Deputy Premier of the USSR, 
referred in passing to the fact that the Ministry of Non-Ferrous 
Metallurgy is now in charge of (at least some) enterprises of the 
‘former’’ Dalstroi in the province of Magadan (Far East). Earlier, 
Minister A. Zverev stated in the Budget Speech (Pravda, August 6, 
1953) that various administrative reforms were to bring a saving 
in the cost of maintaining the state apparatus of 6.5 billion rubles 
during 1953, a fact not evident from the disclosed budget estimates 
for that year; this is perhaps best interpreted as representing the 
transfer of some functions of the MVD (whose full budgetary 
appropriation has not been disclosed in recent years) to regular 
economic enterprises. 
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not imply that any of the forced labor camps were 
abolished—only that the functional management over 
production by forced labor was separated from control 
over the prison force as such. 

Another administrative reorganization deserves 
mention, not so much for its importance in the over-all 
picture, as for the relationship it bears to some of the 
fundamental problems of efficiency in the Soviet 
economy. That was the transfer of wholesale-trading 
organizations (and of bureaus of quality inspection) 
from the various manufacturing ministries to the 
Ministry of Trade.* The purpose, of course, was to 
attack the chronic defects of Soviet consumer goods 
supply—poor quality, improper assortment, irregular 
and undependable delivery, and a general lack of 
response to consumer taste and demand. 


There are, broadly speaking, three ways in which 
buyers’ needs and preferences can be efficiently satis- 
fied. First, by active competition among sellers, by 
the pursuit of the customer's **dollar’’ that is so well 
known in private enterprise economies. Secondly, by 
the mutual contraposition of powerful and relatively 
evenly matched buyers and sellers, as represented by 
the concept of “‘countervailing power’’ recently 
developed and popularized by Professor Galbraith.® 
And thirdly, by order and exhortation from above. 
The misfortune of the Soviet consumer has been 
(apart from having had too few of the national 
resources allocated to his use) that none of these three 
situations has held effectively for him. There is no 
serious competition between Soviet retail outlets, 
except possibly among the peasants selling their 
produce in the open market, and they too are ham- 
pered by government restrictions against private 
initiative and “‘speculation.’’ The economic power”’ 
of the individual Soviet consumer is infinitesimal 
compared to that of the state enterprises on whose 
products he is dependent, and thus any condition of 
countervailing power is precluded in his case." And 
while Soviet authorities produce an ample flow of 
orders and exhortations for better consumer supply, 
their own deeds and the climate of political and 


8 Sovetskaya torgovlia (Soviet Trade), No. 11, 1954, p. 3; Sovetskoe 
gosudarstvo i pravo (Soviet State and Law), No. 6, 1954, pp. 60 ff. 

9See J. K. Galbraith, American Capitalism; The Concept of Counter- 
vailing Power, Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, 1952. To define 
this concept more simply, it is the notion that a seller restrains his 
price or keeps up the quality of his product not because he fears 
competition from other sellers but because he faces very powerful 
buyers. 

10 As indeed it is precluded for final consumers in other economies 
as well. Countervailing power, if it exists at all, must hold at 
earlier stages of production and distribution. 
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economic priorities which they have fostered have 
tended to negate their words in this regard. 

The purpose of removing the wholesale trading 
organizations from manufacturing ministries and 
incorporating them in the Ministry of Trade is 
apparently to create something like a situation of 
countervailing power at the wholesale stage of goods 
distribution. It is expected that the wholesale 
organizations will recognize the wants and represent 
the interests of the final consumers, and thus bring 
about an improvement in the flow and quality of 
consumer goods. However, one wonders whether 
under Soviet conditions of a chronic ‘‘ sellers’ market,”’ 
now aggravated by new inflationary pressures, the 
wholesale organizations will not in fact yield to 
the superior advantage enjoyed by their own suppliers, 
and, reinforced by their usual inflexibility, continue 
to uphold that *‘unique law of Soviet industry .. . 
{that] commodities are as a general rule worse the 
nearer they stand to the mass consumer.”’ 


Reductions in Administrative and Clerical Staffs 


HE intensive campaign to reduce the greatly 
swollen numbers of administrative and clerical 
workers in all sectors and on all levels of the Soviet 
economy may be dated from the passage of a special 
resolution by the Central Committee of the CPSU on 
January 25, 1954. Apparently the situation had 
deteriorated considerably since before the war, al- 
though over-all figures are not available. As a gen- 
eral rule, it seems that the closer a department or 
enterprise is to Moscow, speaking both geograph- 
ically and organizationally, the greater is its excess 
of office personnel. The central (Moscow) staffs of 
the various ministries have come in for particularly 
sharp criticism, and of these, the agricultural min- 
istries have received the lion’s share. (It is possible, 
of course, that they deserved it no more than other 
ministries but that the generally unsatisfactory 
performance of agriculture has attracted special 
attention to them.) Here, some interesting statistics 
have been published.” 
Just prior to their merger in March 1953, the 
personnel of the agricultural ministries at the union 
(federal) level exceeded the prewar number by 62 per- 


DL. Trotsky, The Revolution Betrayed, Doubleday, Doran & Co., 
Garden City (New York), 1937, p.13. CN. B. Since these lines were 
written, the Soviet press gave a striking confirmation of the doubts 
expressed in this paragraph; see Sovetskaya targovlia (Soviet Trade), 
No. 12, 1954, pp. 13-17. 

12§. Nedelin, ‘‘Islishestva v shtatakh selskokhoziaistvennykh 
organov’’ (Excesses in the Staffs of Agricultural Organs), Finansy 
i kredit USSR (Finances and Credit of the USSR), No. 6, 1954. 
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cent, at the republic level by 82 percent, at the oblast 
(province) level by 72 percent, and at the district level 
by 50 percent. The merger brought about some 
reduction in staffs, ranging from 10 to 22 percent for 
different levels. But while the staffs seem to have 
been: held down in size through the subsequent reor- 
ganizations (see above), the cost of operating the 
ministries did not decrease as compared with 1952, 
in part due to higher salary scales occasioned by the 
reorganizations. 


Complaints that the administrative and clerical 
staffs of individual enterprises, trusts, administrations, 
and other lower level organizations are extremely large 
recur so frequently in the Soviet press that actual 
instances need hardly be cited. Such protests are 
often satirical in flavor, as shown by the following 
extracts from a Pravda dispatch of December 6, 1954, 
concerning a certain Moldavian Fisheries Trust 
(Moldavrybtrest): 


[The trust] sends out daily a flood of orders, directives, 
statements, reports, and telegrams. The only thing it 
cannot provide is fish. . . . Inadditionto the manager . . . 
his chief engineer, and his labor inspector, the [trust] con- 
tains the following departments: production engineering, 
construction, fishing, planning, supply and delivery, ad- 
ministration, accounting, and finance. Each department 
has its chief, assistant chief, and rank-and-file employees. 

One might think that an outfit like this holds sway over 
whole seas and oceans. But in reality the trust is in charge 
of only four primitive fishing plants and four fishing 
cooperatives. During this year the cooperatives have 
caught 92.2 metric tons of fish, which is less than half 
the planned amount. The catch of the fishing plants is 
not much greater. . . . Compared to 163 workers in the 
fishing plants and cooperatives, of whom only 98 are 
engaged in fishing, there are 112 clerical and managerial 
employees within the trust and the enterprises. In other 
words, there are two clerical or managerial employees for 
every three workers. 

The unwieldy and overgrown clerical and administrative 
staff of the Moldavrybtrest and its enterprises costs the 
State nearly one million rubles a year, which considerably 
exceeds the wages of all the workers. . .. No wonder 
that with such overhead expenses the fish are truly trans- 
formed into goldfish. 


Apart from the sheer overstaffing of bureaus and 
offices, this hypertrophic condition has had two 
aspects: a multiplication of administrative subdivi- 
sions within ministries, and a high ratio of supervisory 
personnel to rank-and-file employees. The two are 
related, for many of the sections contain very few 
employees, thereby inflating the relative number of 
supervisory staff. Thus we are told that in the 
Ministry of Agriculture of the RSFSR there are 438 
administrative subdivisions, and in that of the USSR 
there are 422, while in both ministries there is on the 


average one supervisor for every two rank-and-file 
employees.’* Very similar figures have been cited 
for other ministries and departments.* The prize, 
however, goes to a certain geological unit of the Coal 
Ministry of the USSR, where out of 11 employees, 9 
Werte supervisors of one sort or another. 

It may be noted in passing that the general inflation 
in ranks implied in the extraordinary number of super- 
visory personnel probably represents a means of 
granting salary increases in response to pressure from 
below, despite fixed salary rates. A similar evasion 
of fixed wage scales seems to have taken place in 
Soviet industry since the war,” indicating how diffi- 
cult it may be to resist inflationary wage pressures 
even in a dictatorial and planned economy. 

Another complaint frequently aired in the Soviet 
press is that a high percentage of people with valuable 
technical training are holding down ‘‘desk jobs,”’ 
or otherwise doing paper work, and thereby wasting 
their skills. In this regard as in others, the agri- 
cultural organs have come in for severe criticism; but 
the situation prevails in other sectors as well. For 
instance, as of April 1954 40 percent of all specialists 
with university-level training in two industrial 
ministries were said to have been engaged in adminis- 
trative work.” 

The emphasis of the present campaign is to transfer 
bureaucratic personnel to “* productive’’ jobs in mines, 
factories, and farms, and especially to the “* new lands’’ 
under development in the east. To this end retraining 
programs have been instituted. Travel expenses as 
well as bonuses up to two or three months’ pay 
have been authorized where relocation takes place. 
Great stress is placed on ** proper explanation”’ of the 
national importance of their displacement to the 
individuals involved.” Reporting in February 1955 
on the results of the campaign, Zverev claimed that 
the clerical and administrative staffs within the pur- 
view of the ministries of the USSR were reduced on all 
levels by 9.1 percent (on the union level alone, by 
13.8 percent), and that a corresponding reduction of 
10 percent would take place within the (much smaller) 


13 Thid., pp. 18-19; Khrushchev in Pravda, April 27, 1954, p. 8. 

144A. Zverev, ‘“‘Uluchshat i sovershenstvovat rabotu gosudarst- 
vennovo apparata’’ (To Improve and Perfect the Work of the 
State Apparatus), Kommunist, No. 16, 1954, p. 32. 

15 Cf. Voprosy ckonomiki (Problems of Economics), No. 6, 1954, 
p. 29; ibid., No. 11, 1954, p. 50; Planovoe khoxiaistvo (Planned Econ- 
omy), No. 6, 1954, pp. 32 ff.; and Kommunist, No. 11, 1954, pp. 76-79. 

16 Zverev in Kommunist, cited, p. 30. The ministries are those of 
Automatic, Tractor, and Farm Machinery Construction, and of 
Building Materials. 

17 Thid., pp. 34-35; see also an editorial in Pravda, November 20, 
1954. 
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structure of republican ministries. The total savings 
are to amount to 6 million rubles per annum.” 

As mentioned above, this is not the first such opera- 
tion in the history of the Soviet state; nor, one may 
venture to guess, the last. The now familiar 
resistance to all efforts to trim the growth of Soviet 
bureaucracy has already set in, and will be discussed 
in the concluding section of this article. 


Diminution of Paper Work 


simultaneous campaign has been directed at the 

huge volume of paper work, much of which 
consists of the preparation of reports required by the 
upper levels of the administrative hierarchy. Al- 
though cause and effect are hard to separate, the 
problem is closely related to that of overstaffing, and 
both derive from overcentralization of planning and 
decision-making, as well as other characteristics of 
the Soviet scene. As with overcentralization (dis- 
cussed below) and overstaffing, the situation with 
regard to paper work seems to have worsened con- 
siderably since before the war. Citing an apparently 
extreme instance, Khrushchev in one of his major 
speeches pointed out that the volume of reporting by 
each collective farm had increased nearly eightfold 
since the prewar period.”® 

Data on the amount of statistical and accounting 
reporting required prior to the campaign are so impres- 
sive that a few examples should be cited. Every 
collective farm, according to the same statement by 
Khrushchev, had to report 10,000 items (.e. separate 
figures) to the district administration in the course 
of a year. (It is not clear whether reports were sub- 
mitted to other authorities as well.) A state farm had 
to report 76,000 items per year, while the preparation 
of its payroll alone required the completion of 70 
forms a month.” No statistic was given on the volume 
of reporting by the third major type of agricultural 
enterprise, the machine-tractor station, but its annual 
plan was said to have ‘‘swollen intolerably,’’ com- 
prising 108 printed pages and containing *‘ thousands’’ 
of items.”! 

In industry, machine-building enterprises have 
had to submit information on 193 different forms, 
ranging from daily to annual, each form requiring 
hundreds of items. For example, the monthly report 
on materials used and on hand listed 500 commodities 
and called for 3,500 figures. A monthly form on 
transactions with other enterprises contained 700 

18 Pravda, February 8, 1955. 

19 Ibid., September 15, 1953, p. 5. 


20 Bukbgalterskii uchet (Accounting), No. 6, 1954, pp. 23-29. 
21 Ibid., No. 5, 1954, p. 62. 
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KROKODIL ON PAPER WORK 


—You put the reports in the car; I’ll take care of the milk 
myself. (Captions on portfolios read “Report on the 
increase in animal husbandry,” ‘‘Report on the increase 
in milk production.”) 


—From Krokodil, February 28, 1955. 


lines, and alone accounted for 18,000 pages of reporting 
per year. Another form on spare parts contained up 
to 1,000 items. The enterprise’s financial balance- 
sheet had 238 lines.” 

The preparation of the annual plan of a cement 
factory involved (still involves?) the completion of 
89 separate forms,” in view of which it is hardly 
surprising that at a certain cement factory there is 
one accountant or statistician for every 15 workers.™ 

Paper work swamps production personnel as well 
as office workers, and thus reduces the effectiveness 
of the former at their primary tasks. For instance, 
the introduction of any technical improvements at a 
certain electrical machinery plant required 78 
signatures.” 

Other branches of the economy provide similar 
examples. Food stores and restaurants were required 
to submit semiannual reports containing over 2,200 


22 Ibid., No. 6, 1954, pp. 6-13; see also Vestnik statistiki (Statistical 
Gazette), No. 3, 1954, p. 12. 

23 B. Glusker and P. Krylov, ‘‘O sisteme pokazatelei narodnok- 
hoziaistvennovo plana’’ (The System of Indices of the Economic 
Plan), Planovoe khoziaistvo (Planned Economy), No. 5, 1954, p. 86. 

4 Bukhgalterskit uchet, No. 7, 1954, p. 8. 

25 Pravda, January 1, 1955. 
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items on the receipt, storage and sale of fruit, potatoes 
and vegetables.* 

The preparation of reports is not the most labor- 
consuming clerical task in the Soviet economy. 
Rather, it is the computation of wage and salary 
payments that takes up 50 to 80 percent of the time 
of accountants and their helpers, because of the multi- 
plicity of norms, piecework rates, bonuses, fines, etc.”” 

It is claimed that the annual volume of reporting 
has now been reduced generally by one-half to two- 
thirds, depending on the sector of the economy and 
type of report. For collective farms the cut is said 
to have eliminated all but one-fifth of the previous 
amount. Even if these claims are substantially 
correct and if the new level is maintained (more on 
this below), the change would seem to be merely 
from the grotesque to the less grotesque. There 
is something truly pharaonic in this image of an 
army of innumerable accountants, statisticians, and 
clerks toiling to pile up enormous pyramids of reports, 
statements, orders, requisitions, and plans—pyramids 
too huge to have meaning either to those who build 
them or to those who order them built, and lacking 
the one redeeming quality of monuments, durability. 


Decentralization of Planning 


ERHAPS the most significant and most interesting 

of the measures with which this article is con- 
cerned has been the attempt to decentralize planning 
procedure. 

There are many thousands of plans in effect in the 
Soviet economy in a given year—plans of territorial, 
administrative and producing entities, as well as plans 
within these plans. Theoretically each of these 
documents is consistent with, and elaborates certain 
portions of, a basic summary document compiled by 
the Gosplan: the so-called ‘‘State Plan for the De- 
velopment of the National Economy of the USSR’’ 
(referred to henceforth as ‘‘ the Plan’’). 

Even before the war the Plan was a document of 
formidable size. Unfortunately there are no data 
available on the Plan for 1940, which the Soviet 
authorities use as a basis for present-day percental 
comparisons (complete annual Plans have not been 
published since the middle 1930's). However, 
through the fortunes of the last war, the statistical 
portion of the 1941 Plan has come to light.% There 

°° Bukhgalterskii uchet, No. 6, 1954, p. 32. 

7 Cf. Bukhgalterskii uchet, No. 7, 1954, pp. 61-62, and No. 10, 
1954, p. 55; Vestnik statistiki, No. 3, 1954, p. 18. One wonders if 
this effort is not somewhat disproportionate to the purchasing 
power of the wages so computed and paid out. 


*8 Reproduced photographically and published by the American 
Council of Learned Societies, Washington, D. C. 


is probably little structural difference between it and 
the Plan for 1940. The statistical part of the 1941 
Plan consists of 377 lengthy tables occupying 734 
pages—excluding more secret data (referring to 
munitions, gold, tin, etc.) which were separately 
tabulated and never made public. 

The Soviet authorities have now revealed that the 
1953 Plan specified data for the output and distribu- 
tion of 5,000 separate industrial commodities or more 
than twice the number in the 1940 Plan. The section 
of the 1953 Plan dealing with construction was three 
times as extensive as the corresponding section of the 
1940 Plan; the section dealing with labor—four times 
as extensive. In the 1953 Plan, commodities were 
minutely differentiated; for instance, targets for 125 
types of pumps, 90 types of cranes, over 90 types of 
paper were listed. Since recent Plans seem to have 
contained considerable breakdown by quarters of the 
year, and also acquired some new aspects, their bulk 
as compared with prewar Plans may have been even 
much greater than the above figures indicate.” 

During the “‘new course’’ the conduct of planning 
came in for considerable criticism. It was accused of 
being overcentralized, too detailed, unwieldy, slow, 
mistaken, out of touch with reality, ‘‘mechanistic,”’ 
‘*formalistic,’” and so forth. While these strictures 
were levelled chiefly at the agricultural sector, the 
criticism extended to all planning.” A reform of 
planning procedure was consequently undertaken, to 
some extent affecting the Plan for 1954 but going into 
full effect with the 1955 Plan. 

It must be stressed that the reform is concerned 
almost exclusively with planning procedure—that 
is, with the distribution of work between Gosplan and 
the various ministries, departments, territorial units, 
and enterprises. Neither the basic methodology of 
planning nor the underlying philosophy is greatly 
affected. The reform, in brief, reduces the size of 
the Plan by aggregating or eliminating some of the 
detail concerning output targets, allocation schedules, 
investment projects, employment, and so forth. Thus 
in the 1955 Plan the list of industrial production 
targets by commodity was to be only one-third as 
long as in the 1953 Plan, and the number of com- 
modities with allocation schedules only one-half as 


29 Glusker and Krylov, op. cit.; this is the fullest source on the 
recent planning reforms that the author has encountered, and most 
of the discussion in this section is based on it. More briefly, the 
planning reform is treated by Zverev in Kommunist, cited, pp. 37 f., 
and by G. Sorokin, ‘‘Nauchnye osnovy planirovaniia narodnovo 
khoziaistva’’ (Scientific Bases of Economic Planning), Kom- 
munist, No. 17, 1954, pp. 26 ff. 

80 See, ¢.g., Georgi Malenkov’s speech in Pravda, April 27, 1954, 
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long. Also, some of the quarterly breakdown 1s 
eliminated. However, in nearly all cases the detail 
is to be fully retained at the next level (ministerial, 
territorial, efc.). The increased importance of the 
republic level is particularly noticeable, and should be 
considered in relation to the administrative reforms 
discussed above. Lastly, only a portion of the plan 
of an individual enterprise now requires the ap- 
proval of superior organs, although the latter still 
pass on virtually every important aspect of manage- 
ment and operation. 

As might be expected, the reforms have been carried 
furthest in agriculture, where the harmful effects of 
inept, perverse, and overcentralized planning have 
been at their extreme. Hitherto the authorities 
planned in great detail both the production pattern for 
each farm (areas under various crops, yields, size and 
composition of livestock herds, etc.) and the amount 
of each kind of produce to be delivered to the state. 
Local peculiarities and possibilities were too often 
ignored, and local initiative badly stifled. Now, we 
are informed, the Plan is to concern itself with the 
marketed portion of agricultural output only. While 
the deliveries to the state will continue to be specified, 
each farm is to plan its own total production—sig- 
nificantly, in output terms and not as formerly in 
terms of acreage or livestock numbers—subject, how- 
ever, to approval by its machine-tractor station and 
other state organs.*' Ostensibly the approval is re- 
quired to assure that deliveries can be met from the 
planned output, and that each farm produce to its 
maximum capacity; nonetheless, this may well turn 
out to be an excuse for continued meddling by the 
authorities. While the reform seems sensible as far as 
it goes (which is not very far), it is likely to bring to 
the fore new problems, such as the appropriateness of 
the structure of prices for agricultural products, now 
that farm production will be guided to a greater extent 
by price-cost considerations. 

The transfer of some planning functions from Gos- 
plan to ministries, republics, etc., is important not 
only per se, but also and especially because the function 
of allocating numerous commodities was transferred 
with it. In a “‘seller’s market’’ such as the Soviet 
economy, the allocation of supplies carries great 
power. In addition, ministries have acquired some- 

31 Khrushchev’s speech to the Central Committee of the CPSU, 
Pravda, February 3, 1955, and resolution of the CC-CPSU and of the 
Council of Ministers of the USSR of March 9, 1955 (Pravda, March 
11, 1955). This measure, incidentally, continues the trend, in evi- 
dence since 1953, to vest in the machine-tractor stations greater 
planning, guiding, and supervising powers over the collective farms. 


The admitted aim is to make the MTS into a political and economic 
stronghold of the regime in the countryside. 
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what greater latitude of discretion over the use of 
labor, materials, and financial resources within their 
own jurisdiction. Lastly, somewhat greater powers 
of decision-making were also recently granted to local 
officials of the Gosbank. 


The Forces Against Reform 


OME of the measures discussed above, especially 
those related to personnel reductions and diminu- 
tion of paper work, have been pressed in the form of 
“‘campaigns,’’ a familiar mode of policy execution in 
Soviet experience. Through party and government 
channels, propaganda, and every other means open to 
the regime, attention is directed to the existence of a 
problem, and everyone is enlisted to participate in its 
solution. 

In the present campaign complaints of improper 
actions and formalistic attitudes are mounting in the 
Soviet press. Ministries, departments and enterprises, 
it is said, are slow in carrying out the reforms; some 
of them are charged with fraudulently claiming com- 
pliance by merely reclassifying workers to non- 
administrative categories, without actually changing 
their jobs. Even more pronounced is the tendency for 
persons released from office jobs to seek immediately 
other office work, sometimes even within the same 
ministry. Few discharged in Moscow leave the city. 
The intended transfer of personnel to “‘production’’ 
jobs where their skills are badly needed is meeting 
with great resistance. Thus, of the 528 persons 
released from office work in the central staff of the 
Coal Ministry, 250 of whom were engineers and 
technicians, only 15 went to mines and mills; the 
rest found other desk jobs.** 

Usually Soviet campaigns die out as soon as the 
pressure from above subsides; there follows a general 
relaxation and gradually a reversion to old habits. 
That this may well happen in the present instance is 
suggested not only by past experience, but also by 
the causes of the chronic malady which the recent 
measures have been trying to cure. The overcentral- 
ization of decision-making, the overstaffing of bu- 
reas, the centripetal tendency toward Moscow, and 
the flood of paper work have not been fortuitous and 
disconnected features, but derive from basic charac- 
teristics of the Soviet policy and economy. At bottom 
lie such general factors as the nationalization of nearly 
all enterprises, the insistence on an over-all plan of 
economic activity, and (last but not least) the ex- 
tremely dictatorial nature of the regime. The impli- 


32 Pravda, December 20, 1954. For other instances of this nature 
see also: Pravda, November 23, 1954, November 29, 1954, and 
January 4, 1955; and Zverev in Kommunist, cited, pp. 36-37. 
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cations of these factors for the problem at hand are 
fairly clear, in principle if not in precise degree, so 
let us turn to some of the more specific and more 
proximate causes. 

First, because punishment for failure is harsh, 
especially on the production front, there is a tendency 
for the individual to avoid responsibility, to seek out 
“the quiet life.’’ Thus, jobs in planning, administra- 
tion and research are favored over jobs in production, 
creating a powerful pressure from below for the 
expansion of these functions. Such pressure is rein- 
forced by the fact that conditions of life in the admin- 
istrative centers—especially in Moscow, the show- 
place of the country—are much better than elsewhere. 

At the same time, the pressure from above for constant 
maximum performance prompts officials to seek un- 
divided control over as many as possible of the re- 
sources necessary for production within their area of 
responsibility. This leads to ‘‘empire-building,”’ 
which in turn elicits more detailed controls from 
Moscow, the net result being greater centralization 
and more paper work.** 

The concern with detail on the part of high Soviet 
officials is striking. It stems from the pressures just 
mentioned, from lack of confidence in subordinates, 
from the latters’ unwillingness to accept responsi- 
bility, and from the intrusion of the party and police 
into every activity. Stalin’s attention to minutiae 
is well known; Khrushchev’s speeches show the same 
tendency. This factor must add considerably to 
bureaucratic ills. 

On the other hand, the absorption into the party 
of the higher levels of bureaucracy and management 
subverts its professed role as the guardian of efficiency 
insofar as bureaucratic interests come in conflict with 
the principles advanced by party leaders. 

A whole range of problems stems from the fact 
that the price structure, especially for producers’ 
goods, does not reflect the relative availability (or 
scarcity) of goods. The prices of Soviet producers’ 
goods are based on the Marxian labor theory of value 
(é.e., the concept that relative prices of goods are 
determined by relative labor costs, direct and indirect), 
though with numerous concessions to the principle of 
supply and demand. The concessions, however, 
are not sufficient to bring most prices into close 
agreement with relative scarcities. Because of this, 
and also of the constant pressure on available resources 
imposed by ambitious targets, there is a continuous 


%3 On the question of pressures on Soviet officials, see Fainsod, 
op. cit., pp. 350-353. Also see B. Moore, Jr., Soviet Politics—The 
Dilemma of Power, Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 1950, 
Chapter 12. 


‘sellers’ market.’’ In the past this situation led to 
expansion of the range of centrally allocated com- 
modities, and hence to greater detail in central plan- 
ning. Time will tell whether the recent decentrali- 
zation in planning procedure and allocation can be 
maintained while the “‘sellers’ market’’ is still in 
force. 

The nature of the Soviet price system also closely 
affects the performance of managers. Because price- 
profit incentives and plan requirements frequently 
conflict, there is a tendency on the part of managers 
to deviate from plan targets in some respects, espe- 
cially in the composition of output (as contrasted with 
its over-all amount). This fact alone accounts for 
much of the reporting required of enterprises by the 
higher authorities. Moreover, the shortage of materi- 
als, the inefficiency of the regular supply channels, the 
complexity of regulations—all these combined with 
the pressure for success and the high cost of failure— 
cause managers to hoard materials and to engage in 
various illicit operations in order to assure the ful- 
fillment of production quotas. To this Moscow 
reacts with more restrictive regulations, more detailed 
planning and allocation, more stringent controls, and 
demands for a greater flow of reports of all kinds.** 

Lastly, it may be noted that Soviet enterprises char- 
acteristically relax at the beginning of each plan 
period, and then rush madly at the end to meet the 
production target (the so-called shturmovshchina). It 
was this tendency toward spasmodic operation, with its 
harmful effects on the economy as a whole, which led 
in the past to the breaking down of the Plan into 
quarterly and shorter segments. Some enterprises are 
even given 10-day assignments. Hence, the chances 
for success of the measure to simplify the Plan in this 
regard must be viewed with caution. 

Such are some of the factors that tend to perpetuate 
the overcentralization and hypertrophy of Soviet plan- 
ning and administration. ‘‘Campaigns’’ may alleviate 
the condition for a while, and determined attempts at 
decentralization may even be made, such as the one 
described here. But so long as attempts at reform run 
counter to the basic character of the social and eco- 
nomic order, their chances for success cannot be great. 
The Soviet bureaucracy has for decades now been 


34 Problems of the Soviet manager are ably discussed in D. Granick, 
Management of the Industrial Firm in the USSR, Columbia University 
Press, New York, 1954; and in J. Berliner, ‘‘The Informal Organiza- 
tion of the Soviet Firm,"’ Quarterly Journal of Economics, Vol. LXVI, 
August 1952, pp. 342-365. With regard to illicit operations, see 
also J. Berliner, ‘‘Blat is Higher than Stalin!," Problems of Com- 
munism, Vol. 3, No. 1 (January-February 1954). 
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growing in size and social status, with a marked 
tendency toward self-perpetuation. Collectively, it is 
undoubtedly an important factor in the interplay of 
forces behind the facade of the regime, even if its 
interests are perhaps asserted in an unorganized and 
elemental way. Despite many signs of rigidification, 
it has shown great resilience in the face of violent in- 


ternal events. There are no indications that this basic 
trend has been—or is likely soon to be—reversed.* 


35 In this regard see the interesting survey and analysis of the 
bureaucracy’s resistance to change in ‘“The Bureaucracy Wavers,"’ 
News from behind the Iron Curtain, Vol. 3, January 1954, pp. 25-36; 
see also Iu. Denike, ‘‘Granitsy sovetskoi evoliutsii’’ (“The Limits 
of Soviet Evolution’’), Sotsialisticheskii vestnik (Socialist Courier), 
New York, Vol. 34, No. 12 (677), December 1954. 


The Laughter of Authoritarianism 


By Paul Willen 


Editors’ Note: Mr. Willen’s essay on Soviet cartoons is presented as 
another in Problems of Communism’ s series of articles on the role and 
function of the arts in a Communist society. Previous articles have 
dealt with Soviet painting, architecture, drama, cinema, and various 
aspects of the literary scene. 


SYCHOLOGISTS have traditionally interpreted 

humor as a relief mechanism—an enormously 
satisfying emotional release through which many of 
the tensions of daily existence are channeled. The 
genius of human imagination transforms the fears and 
incongruities of our lives in such a way that the 
anxieties they produce become, for an instant, less 
pressing, more tolerable. 

These traditional explanations of human mirth may 
or may not be sound; but the capacity of a good joke 
to relieve the most tense or burdensome situations is 
unquestionable. For example, some years ago it was 
reported that the following story was circulating 
widely among Soviet citizens: 

The celebration of the 100th anniversary of the death of 
the great Russian writer, Lermontov, was climaxed by a 
great meeting in Moscow’s stately Bolshoi Theatre. The 


occasion was high-lighted by the unveiling of a gigantic 
statue dedicated to Lermontov’s memory. 


Mr. Willen has published numerous articles on Soviet political and 
cultural developments. His last contribution to this magazine 
was ‘‘Soviet Architecture: Progress and Reaction,”’ in issue No. 6, 
Vol. II C(November-December 1953). 
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The vast curtain on the stage parted, and amid con- 
siderable pomp, the statue was unveiled. It turned out to 
be an enormous image of Stalin reading a book. 

“I thought we were celebrating Lermontov’s birthday,” 
whispered one surprised member of the audience to 
another. 


“Can’t you see whose book he’s reading?” replied the 
other. 


The clandestine circulation of this apochryphal 
story may have eased the burden of the Stalin-cult 
for many Soviet citizens. Even more, it may have 
imparted to its tellers a momentary sense of superiority 
to Stalin himself. Precisely for this reason—because 
it touched the Soviet system at a point where it took 
itself very seriously—the joke could thrive only 
among the discreet whisperings of back-alley Soviet 
life. 

Foreign diplomats and tourists who travel in the 
USSR have brought back thousands of examples of 
such humor—the spontaneous response of the Soviet 
people to oppressive conditions over which they 
have virtually no control. This humor is subversive, 
unofficial and genuine—and it is a source of constant 
harassment to the Soviet state. 

The present paper deals not with such word-of- 
mouth humor, however, but rather with the humor 
which the state sanctions and encourages as a sub- 
stitute. Far from providing a release from everyday 
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Figure 1. 
Caption above: Friendly Jests. 
Caption below: L. D. Trotsky surveys Constantinople 
and the Straits before their seizure. 


—From Pravda, June 10, 1924. 


realities, ‘‘official’’ Soviet humor is designed primarily 
to concentrate the citizens’ attention on the deadly 
serious business of being Soviet. For in the eyes 
of the party agitator, humor is simply one of the 
“‘weapons in the struggle for communism.” 

In particular, this article deals with the Soviet 
pictorial cartoon as such a ‘“‘weapon.”’ In the formal 
and bureaucratic atmosphere of Soviet life, pictorial 
cartoons constitute one of the prime outlets for offi- 
cially approved laughter. Perhaps because the humor 
employed by the cartoonist is more literal and more 
direct than in other media, the authorities consider it 
less vulnerable to subversive formulations. At least 
the cartoonists seem to have had more luck satisfying 
the requirements of ‘‘official’’ humor than their col- 
leagues in other fields. 

The repeated calls for better satirical plays in the 
traditions of Gogol and Saltyakov-Shchedrin—and 
the paucity of the response—hint at the difficulties 
which nonpictorial humor encounters in Soviet cultur- 
al life. The books of the only really great humorists 
produced by Soviet society—IIf and Petrov—have 
not been republished since World War II, presumably 
because they could not pass the censors. Only recently 
the Soviet press even complained that the supply of 
clowns in the Soviet circuses had dwindled sharply, 
and that those available were not very funny. 


The Last Refuge: Krokodil 


HE major vehicle for Soviet pictorial humor 

is a weekly magazine called Krokodil (Croco- 
dile). Published in Moscow since 1923, Krokodil 
has served as the model for similar weeklies in each 
of the satellites. 

While the magazine has always been under the 
surveillance of political authorities, it did serve, 
in its early years, as a genuine clearinghouse for 
humorous commentary on Soviet life. Much of the 
humor of that era was nonpolitical; and much of the 
political humor was directed at prominent Soviet 
politicians and institutions. Stalin, Trotsky, Ka- 
menev, and even Lenin, were the frequent objects 
of gentle mockery in the early cartoons, many of 
which are amusing to this day (see figure 1). 
That the cartoon medium, even in this relatively 
relaxed period, was not altogether free of political 
restraints may be seen in the fact that these repre- 
sentations were labeled ‘‘friendly jokes’’ by the cau- 
tious cartoonists. 

One of the more memorable political cartoons of 
the 1920’s was a forthright thrust at the two-faced 
character of Soviet foreign relations (see figure 2). 
Drawn by Deni (the most famous of the early Soviet 
cartoonists), it shows Zinoviev, the boss of the 
Comintern, calling for world revolution from his soap- 
box, while Chicherin, the cautious Soviet foreign 
minister, looks on in acute discomfort. This vivid 
portrayal of the embarassing conflict between the 
national and international interests of the Soviet 


Figure 2. 


Caption: Friendly Jests (see above). 
—From Pravda, June 19, 1924. 
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Figure 3. 
Caption: The Uses of a Book (see below). 
—From Krokodil, June 30, 1924. 


Union appeared on the front page of Pravda in June 
1924. 

The non-political cartoons of the early 1920's 
also were animated by a more liberal spirit than was 
to prevail in later years. The humor in figure 3, for 
example, which pokes fun at the backwardness of 
the Soviet people, is gentle and sincere. One even 
feels a certain admiration for the people's ingenuity 
in adapting unintelligible books the government had 
foisted upon them to their own mundane purposes. 
Unlike later cartoons on the same subject, the people’s 
backwardness is the subject of gentle amusement, 
not derision. 

The period of relative *‘liberality’’ did not last very 
long. As the Soviet regime became increasingly 
aloof from the spontaneous moods and whimsies of 
the people, it apparently began to fear that the type of 
good-natured amusement shown in figures 1, 2, and 3 
represented a threat to its authority and esteem. As 
eatly as 1926, when the Trotsky-Stalin struggle had 
assumed major proportions, the publication of a frank 
political caricature such as the one illustrated in figure 
2 would have been impossible. By 1929, when Stalin 
was firmly entrenched in power, the very suggestion 
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that two Soviet leaders might be working at cross- 
purposes had become unthinkable. The only political 
cartooning permitted was the type of withering 
caricature formerly reserved for the most despised 
counterrevolutionaries. 

It is impossible, in this short space, to trace the 

complex process by which Krokodil, and humor in 
general, adapted itself to the profound cultural and 
social changes inaugurated by the Stalin machine in 
the era of the Five-Year Plans. The story closely 
resembles that of the other arts—literature, architec- 
ture, painting, efc..—as they were forced to comply 
with the authoritarian dictates of socialist realism.”’ 
This process continued through the 1930's, remained 
in a state of suspended animation during the war 
years, and reached a new climax in the ideological 
purge conducted by Andrei Zhdanov in the early post- 
war period. In line with its attacks on art, music, 
history, philosophy and genetics, the party Central 
Committee issued a decree in 1947 calling for the 
ideological reform of Soviet humor. The decree 
attacked Krokodil for its alleged political laxity, 
demanding greater “‘social vigilance’’ and “‘ closeness 
to life.’’ In order to transform Krokodil into a “‘ fight- 
ing organ of Soviet satire and humor’’ the Central 
Committee ordered an acceleration of the “struggle 
against the survivals of capitalism in the conscious- 
ness of the people.’’ In particular: 
Fighting Soviet humor must respond promptly to con- 
troversial international events and must criticize the 
bourgeois culture of the West, showing the insignificance 
of its ideas. 

In its efforts to implement this important decree, 
“fighting Soviet humor’’ has produced several dif- 
ferent types of cartoons. Each type reflects a form of 
**social vigilance’’ as demanded, but each employs 
different techniques in communicating its message. 
Roughly, the cartoons can be divided into two cate- 
gories, domestic and foreign. The former are designed 
primarily to erase ‘‘survivals of capitalism in the 
consciousness of the people.’’ The latter are designed 
to show the decadence of “‘bourgeois’’ ideas and 
politics. The first type is derisive and sarcastic; the 
second harsh and artistically powerful. The first is 
didactic; the second expository. Within these two 
categories there are a number of variations which call 
for comment. 


Cold War Humor 


NQUESTIONABLY the most imaginative and 
skillful cartoons which appear in Krokodil are 
those dealing with foreign themes. There are three 
possible explanations for this fact. First, the finest 
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cartoonists are in this field. Second, there are 
fewer restrictions imposed on the cartoonists who 
attack foreign powers than on those who attack 
domestic ills. Third, the foreign genre of cartoons is 
able to lean upon the brilliant traditions of nineteenth 
century political caricature, while the domestic 
cartoons must rely simply on the sterile precepts of 
“socialist realism’’. 

The outstanding characteristic of the antiforeign 
cartoons, as of Soviet antiforeign propaganda in gen- 
eral, is the extreme viciousness of portrayal and in- 
discriminate hatred which aminate them. In many 
of these cartoons, the various alleged enemies of the 
USSR are symbolized by snakes, insects, monkeys, 
bogeymen, and other objects designed to rouse 
revulsion, fear and anxiety. A typical example is 
figure 4. The ugly monkey and evil-eyed American 
are characteristic of Boris Yefimov, recognized as 
one of the better Soviet cartoonists in this genre. 

The craftsmanship and ingenuity with which some 
of these hate-orgies are executed are unmistakable. 
The most skilled masters of the art are the Kukry- 
niksi, a three-man team whose technical proficiency 
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Figure 4. A Typical Yefimov Cartoon. 


Caption, below center: Washington Geography. 

Label, upper left: Chinese People’s Republic. 

Label on flag pinned to Formosa: The China which we 
recognize. 


—From Krokodil, July 10, 1954. 


Figure 5. 


Cold War “Humor” by the Kukryniksi. 
—From Krokodil, May 20, 1952. 


frequently has won praise from such famed foreign 
artists as the Englishman David Low.’ Their use of 
starkly contrasting colors, their vivid line and their 
mastery of caricature demonstrate an almost matchless 
grasp of the cartooning art. Misrepresentation aside, 
the cartoon in figure 5, which portrays a malicious 
American soldier strangling the geographical Japan, 
is suberbly conceived, scoring its point with deadly 
power and graphic brevity. The elongated figure, 
whose skeletal structure unmistakably suggests the 
death symbol, is a characteristic technique of the 
Kukryniksi. 

As noted earlier, the work of the Kukryniksi and 
other Soviet antiforeign cartoonists reflects the 
influence of the great nineteenth century social 
satirists—such as Goya and Daumier. But the resem- 
blance is a superficial one. In the drawings of the 
Kukryniksi one misses altogether the compassion and 


1 Kukryniksi is a composite name for three Soviet artists who have 
collaborated for many years, working in the mediums of oil paint- 
ing, propaganda posters, etching and cartoons with equal skill. 
Their names (from which the composite was drawn) are Mikhail 
Vasilevich Kuprianov, Porfiry Nikitch Krylov, and Nikolai Alek- 
sandrovich Sokolev. 
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brooding sadness which permeated Goya’s memorable 
renderings of French atrocities in Spain, or Daumier’s 
depictions of the horrors of the Franco-Prussian war. 
On the contrary, the Kukryniksi’s cartoons are barren 
of any suggestion of compassion or human tender- 
ness, any note of hope or understanding. The world 
they portray is a grotesque one, peopled by animal-like 
creatures bent upon destruction and animated by 
sadistic impulses. If the oppressed and downtrodden 
are shown, they exist only to intensify fear and hatred 
of the ‘‘ oppressors.”” 

The chief distinguishing characteristic of the 
Kukryniksi (as compared to other Soviet cartoonists) 
is their definite individuality of expression. Their 
hatred appears genuine, their misanthropy is con- 
vincing. Unlike Boris Yefimov, an artistic func- 
tionary who draws for a price, the Kukryniksi’s 
vilification seems to be executed with perceptible 
élan. Perhaps one reason for their individuality is 
that the Kukryniksi, like Ilya Ehrenburg and the 
late Alexei Tolstoy, were well-established as artists 
before the straitjacket of ‘‘socialist realism’’ al- 
together stifled creative expression. Unlike others— 
Sholokhov, for example—who simply ceased to write 
when the political demands became too stifling— 
these talented figures continued to serve the state, 
but some of their original style and genius was 
allowed to filter through the web of ideological 
dictate. The younger writers and artists who came 
of age in the 1930’s were given no such latitude of 
expression, and it is their products which have the 
mass-production quality generally associated with 
Soviet culture. 


The Humor of Mockery 


HE majority of the cartoons which appear in 

Krokodil concern themselves with domestic affairs. 
The subject of these cartoons is the Soviet people, 
and their object is to supplement the endless agitation 
carried on by the regime to influence day-to-day 
popular conduct. 

As on other occasions when the regime speaks to its 
people, the tone is eminently didactic, the manner 
authoritarian, and the method that of exposure and 
ridicule. A firm dividing line is dropped between the 
Soviet state (i.e., the top level of the party and govern- 
ment), which is the all-wise teacher, and the Soviet 
people, who everlastingly require correction and 
moral uplifting. The state has provided everything 
for its people; but the people, clinging stubbornly to 
their ‘‘capitalist remnants,’’ remain inefficient, irre- 
sponsible, boastful, deceitful, lazy, slovenly, selfish— 


in short, oblivious to the virtues which the state has 
so tirelessly tried to instill in them. Such, at any 
rate, is the picture of Soviet society presented in 
Krokodil’s cartoons. 

The domestic cartoon relies heavily upon sarcasm 
for scoring its points. In this respect, it bears an 
interesting resemblance to the humor of the late 
Stalin, who was past-master of the sarcastic touch. 
Nothing delighted Stalin so much as an opportunity 
to poke fun at the foibles and pretensions of the 
bureaucrats upon whom his organization rested. 
Typical is the following excerpt from one of Stalin's 
1934 speeches criticizing Soviet management: 

Last year I had a conversation with a certain comrade, a 
very trusted comrade, but an incorrigible windbag, capable 


of drowning any living cause in a flood of talk. Here is 
the conversation. 

I: How are you getting on with the sowing? 

He: With the sowing, Comrade Stalin? We have mobilized 
ourselves. 

I: Well, and what then? 

He: We have faced the task squarely. 

I: And what next? 

He: There is a turn, Comrade Stalin, soon there will be a 
turn. 

I: And now? 

He: We can say that there is an indication of some progress. 
I: But for all that, how are you getting on with the sowing? 
He: So far, Comrade Stalin, we have not made any headway 
with the sowing. 


This dialogue neatly illustrates the relationship in 
which the Soviet domestic cartoon specializes: the 
patient and all-wise state on the one side, the hedging, 
irresponsible citizen on the other. 

The same note of self-righteousness permeates a 
great many of the Soviet domestic cartoons. A good 
example is the cartoon in figure 6, which shows a 
number of peasants scattered across a field in search 
of misplaced farm machines. ‘‘ We left the machines 
on a Clear field,”’ one of the peasants explains patheti- 
cally to a bewildered observer. ‘‘We went off for a 
while and now we can’t find anything.’’ The 
humorous note, of course, is that in the ‘‘while’’ 
that the errant peasants were away from the fields, 
the wheat grew shoulder-high. But underlying the 
amusement provided by this situation there is an im- 
plicit note of reproach. The clipping at the upper right 
cites by name a machine-tractor station in Krasno- 
darsk province, denounced by the press for rampant 
disorderliness and lack of organization. The figures 
are not drawn in caricature but rather are rendered 
in a realistic style so as to heighten the sense of 
identification with the situation described. The sting 
of the cartoonist’s whip may be eased by the injection 
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Figure 6. 


. (See p. 30, col. 2.) 
—From Krokodil, July 20, 1952. 
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Figure 7. 


Main caption: In the Union of Soviet Composers. 

| Subcaption: Glinka:—The sections are different, but they all write the same thing. 
Signs over doors: Section for Songs of the Masses, Symphony Section, Opera Section. 
Signs on Papers: “‘Resolutions’’ and “‘Decisions."” 


| —From Krokodil, May 20, 1954. 
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of a little fun and fantasy, but the cartoon is essen- 
tially an admonishment to the peasants to mend their 
lazy ways. 

A cartoon of the same genre, entitled ‘‘ Meeting the 
Agronomist’’ (not reproduced here) is typical of fre- 
quent assaults on the lower level agrarian bureaucracy. 
‘This is the first time I’ve seen so many weeds on the 
land,’’ scolds the agronomist. ‘‘There’s nothing 
astonishing in that,’’ replies one of the collective 
farm girls. ‘*This is the first time you’ve come here 
too!’’ With a few words, the pretensions of the 
lowly Soviet bureaucrat are neatly punctured. (The 
representation overlooks, of course, the possibility 
that the agronomist’s inattention to the kolkhog re- 
sults from the huge amount of paperwork demanded 
of him by the same higher authorities who poke such 
fun at him!) 

The same high-handed mockery is apparent in fig- 
ure 7, which illustrates the bureaucratism and adminis- 
trative confusion in the Soviet composing community. 
Again the Soviet state (here represented in the person 
of the nineteenth century composer Glinka, whom the 
leadership has retroactively idolized) stands aloof in 
stern disapproval of the antics of its subjects. 


Figure 8. 


Caption: How the city would look if transport-construction 
workers copied the tastes of some of our architects. 


—From Krokodil, December 20, 1954. 
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As these examples indicate, the target of the Soviet 
domestic cartoon is frequently the government func- 
tionary. The leadership has long made its lower level 
bureaucrats the butt and scapegoat for many of the 
ills of Soviet society, thereby deflecting criticism away 
from itself while providing an outlet for popular dis- 
satisfaction. Those in positions of high-level respon- 
sibility (who might be directly identified with the 
state itself) are generally left alone. This dichotomy 
between the state and its lower functionaries is fos- 
tered in all of the propaganda and communication 
media. 

A glaring example is provided by figure 8. The 
ornate architectural style which the cartoon expertly 
lampoons is attributed to ‘‘some of our architects.” 
What the cartoonist has (not accidently) neglected to 
mention is that in the early 1930’s the ‘‘wedding- 
cake’’ style now under attack was imposed on the 
Soviet architects by the direct intervention of the Com- 
munist Party’s Central Committee, a fact of which 
they boasted in later years.” To attribute it to ‘‘some 
of our architects’’ is, of course, to absolve the party 
and state of all responsibility for this costly architec- 
tural debacle. 

The odd part about the campaign against the lower 
bureaucracy is that it is aimed at the very officials who 
constitute the most touted product of the Soviet 
regime. When Soviet propagandists speak in lavish 
praise of the virtues of the ‘“‘new Soviet man’’ they 
are referring to the crop of educated and trained offi- 
cials which the regime has turned out in such abun- 
dance these last twenty-five years. 

Yet while the lower-ranking official has been a 
favorite target of Soviet satire, the ordinary citizen 
has by no means escaped the whip of ridicule. Count- 
less cartoons in Krokodil chide the Soviet people for 
“‘antisocial’’ weaknesses—e.g., for shirking responsi- 
bility (see July 20, 1954, p. 7), for imbibing too much 
(see August 10, 1954, p. 5), for filching public property 
(see February 28, 1953, p. 13), for holding back eco- 
nomic progress (see July 30, 1954, p. 5), even for cling- 
ing to their ‘‘bourgeois’’ faith in religion (see April 
10, 1954, p. 4). Only rarely does one find a cartoon 
whose function is not the castigation of Ivan but rather 
the positive presentation of a propaganda theme. 
(Figure 9 is an example: the attempt is to glamorize 


2 See the author's ‘Soviet Architecture: Progress and Reaction” 
in Problems of Communism, Vol. Il, No. 6 (November—December, 
1953). Although the extravagance of Soviet architecture has been 
occasionally criticized by Soviet cartoonists in the past, it was only 
after Nikita Khrushchev's devastating attack on Soviet ‘‘pseudo- 
classicism’’ (in a speech of December 7, 1954) that a cartoonist 
dared the merciless ridicule in figure 8. The cartoon appeared just 
two weeks after Khrushchev’s memorable speech. 
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—Where did you come from? 
—From the New Lands. And where are you going? 
—To the New Lands. 


—From Krokodil, April 30, 1955. 


the transfer of urban workers to the ‘‘virgin lands’’ in 
Central Asia, where the regime is conducting an in- 
tense cultivation drive.) 

“How wonderful it is to be a man!’’ Maxim Gorki 
is said to have once declared, referring to man’s 
achievements in the “‘Soviet epoch’’; and a thousand 
Soviet orators have since echoed the cry. Yet the 
cartoon portrayal of the average Soviet man must 
give him little cause to feel such lofty sentiment. 
Man emerges as a weak and irresponsible being whose 
every impulse or propensity seems to contradict 
the imposed ideals of his civilization. 


Critical Alternatives 


HE fact that Soviet cartoons poke fun at Soviet 

citizens is not in itself, of course, anything 
strange. For humor the world over is concerned with 
the ridiculous aspects of human conduct. What 
distinguishes the humor of the Soviet domestic car- 
toon from the humor of non-Soviet cartoons is the 
didactic and self-righteous spirit which animates 
them. The cartoonist is not merely amused; he is 
bent on teaching a lesson, on preaching a sermon. 
Whether his indignation is real or merely assumed on 
orders from above, it precludes sympathy for the 
subjects of attack—it robs them of their human 
dignity. 

Some critics may suggest that indignation by its 
very nature precludes sympathy or understanding. 
Yet one need only look at the work of a cartoonist 
like the famous David Low to realize that these 


attitudes are not entirely incompatible. Low’s famous 
Colonel Blimp was an unlikable figure—short-sighted, 
narrow-minded, insular, complacent. Low’s own 
contempt for Colonel Blimp, and his fear lest Britain 
succumb to the ideas he represented, were never 
questioned. Yet despite all of the Colonel’s failings, 
his creator made him a believable person, with charms 
and eccentricities which marked him as a unique 
human representative. This is precisely the quality 
which is missing in Soviet cartoons. Furthermore, 
there is nothing either self-righteous or didactic 
about Low’s cartoons, despite the fact that they are 
powerful political documents. The same may be 
said of many other prominent Western political 
cartoonists, including the United States’ incom- 
parable Herblock. 


Among the nonpolitical cartoonists of the West, 
the American Willard (Bill) Mauldin is perhaps 
representative. Mauldin’s portraits of two soldiers 
named Willy and Joe during World War II created a 
huge following among all groups in American society. 
His cartoons again demonstrate that it is possible to 
combine ridicule and sympathy; the fact that he has 
no real counterpart in the Soviet Union affords a 
comment in itself on the Soviet system and on Soviet 
cartoon aft in particular. 


Figure 10. 


“Oh, I likes officers. They makes me want to live till 
the war’s over.” 


(From Up Front, by Bill Mauldin, Henry Holt and Co., Inc., New 
York, 1944. Copyright 1944 by United Features Syndicate, Inc. 
Cartoon may not be reprinted.) 
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Figure 11. 


Prime Target: the low-level functionary. ‘These figures, from different cartoons in Krokodil, are typical of 


the attacks heaped upon sundry Soviet bureaucrats. 


The loathsome ‘bureaucratic turtle” in the center 


speaks for itself. The other four cartoons criticize bureaucratic arrogance. 


Willy and Joe were two unshaven United States 
privates who battled and quarreled their way up the 
Italian peninsula in the 1943-44 campaigns. They 
were both ordinary men, possessed of many of the same 
““weaknesses’’ attacked in Soviet cartoons. They 
hated discipline; they wanted to shirk duty; they 
distrusted officers (see figure 10); they were skeptical 
about any commands from higher authority; they 
looked for every chance to satisfy their love of wine, 
women, and an easy life; their approach to the war 
was intensely practical. 

In the Soviet cartoon these ‘* weaknesses’’ would be 
the subject of sharp ridicule and rebuke. In Mauldin’s 
cartoons, they were accepted as the response of normal 
men to the rigors and hardships of a terrible war. 
The Soviet man who acts on the basis of such impulses 
is treated as a rascal deserving censure. The whims 
and complaints of Mauldin’s characters, on the other 
hand, were never looked upon as a threat to the 
established order of American democracy, or to the 
army which represented it abroad. On the contrary, 
there was a tacit understanding that, despite the grum- 
bling and dissatisfaction, Willy and Joe would assume 
all responsibilities handed them and that, in the final 
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analysis, victory depended upon such ordinary men. 
The fact that American military authorities permitted 
the publication of Mauldin’s cartoons reflects the de- 
gree to which they trusted the reflexes of the Ameri- 
can soldier. Conversely, the virtual absence of such 
cartoons in the Soviet humor magazine reflects the 
degree to which the regime feels threatened by the 
spontaneous responses of its people.’ 


The Humor of Authoritarianism 


HE Soviet cartoon does not, of course, 
portray the reality of Soviet life, although the 
heavy concentration of the domestic cartoons on 
bureaucrastism and official arrogance (see figure 11) 
certainly indicates the scope and depth of these phe- 
nomena in Soviet society. 
What the cartoon does reflect with great accuracy, 


3 It may be suggested that the peoples of the Soviet Union have 
never produced humor of the type employed by Bill Mauldin, and 
there is much truth to this. Mauldin’s flavor was typically American. 
However, as the earlier discussion of Krokodil in the 1920's indicated, 
there was a time when the spontaneous reactions of everyday people 
were treated with amusement, not severity. Figure 3 is only one 
among many such cartoons of the period. 
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however, is the attitude of the Soviet state toward 
its citizens. Despite its endless boasts of having 
created a ‘‘new type of man,”’ the regime seems to 
regard its citizens with the utmost mistrust and 
suspicion. In this respect the state authority 
resembles the traditionally strict schoolmaster who 
praises his students to others as a tribute to his own 
teaching methods, but who treats the students them- 
selves with severity and ridicule. Modern vsycholo- 
gists have termed the methods of such a schoolmaster 
“‘authoritarian’’; by application Soviet cartoons, and 


“New Course’ in 


Soviet official humor in general, can be called appro- 
priately the humor of authoritarianism. 

Certainly Gorki’s proud boast—‘how wonderful 
it is to be a man!’’—has a somewhat hollow ring 
in the context of these harsh cartoons. One looks in 
vain among them for anything remotely resembling the 
““wonderful’’ Soviet man Gorki’s phrase was meant to 
conjure up; instead one finds only the helpless Soviet 
bureaucrat, worker or peasant, mercilessly ridiculed 
as he stumbles under the weight of demands placed 
upon him by the Soviet state. 


THE SATELLITES 


Rumanian Asriculture 


‘By Daniel Norman 


sEditors’ Note: Here is another of Problems of Communism's reports 
von the course’’—and the ‘‘newer new course’’—in Moscow's 
|East European satellites. Because of the recent emphasis on the 
.critical condition of agriculture throughout the Soviet orbit, Mr. 
.Norman has chosen to concentrate on this phase of Rumania’s 
)post:Stalin development. A forthcoming issue will report on 
conditions in Bulgaria. 


ING to Albania, Rumania is the weakest link 
iin the chain of Soviet satellites. No other 
‘country in Eastern Europe presents an official front 
more.temote from reality than this ‘* People’s Repub- 
lic,” and to give a concise picture of itseconomy is 
‘mot.an easy task. There is a positive plethora of 
‘Statistics, it is true, but Communist statistics are 
motoriously capricious. An analyst must be satisfied 
with examining general trends against the back- 
‘ground of the most permanent feature of the econ- 
omy—its subordination to the Soviet Union’s 
“specific needs.”* 

Rumania’s new course was introduced in August 


1 Cf. Agerpress (Rumanian Wire Service), May 1, 1954. 


Mr. Norman is a British writer specializing in Soviet and satellite 
affairs. His: book, Marx and Soviet Reality, will be published by 
iBatchworth Press Ltd., London, later this year. 


1953, somewhat later than in Hungary and East 
Germany. The decision—presumably prompted by 
Moscow—was taken at a plenary meeting of the 
Rumanian Workers’ Party (Communist) on August 
19-20 and was announced three days later by its 
Secretary-general, the Prime Minister Gheorghiu-Dej, 
in his annual ‘Liberation Day’’ speech.? The aim 
here is to discuss the impact of the new policy on the 
development of Rumanian agriculture. First, how- 
ever, a preliminary look at the whole economy 
seems essential. Rumania has moved a long way on 
its road from a farming to an industrial country, and 
both sectors are so closely interlocked as to be in- 
separable from one another. 


“Mistakes’’ and Mea Culpas 


else in the Soviet orbit, the 
new course (or as the Rumanian Communists 
call it, the ‘‘new economic policy’’) was necessitated 
by the disastrous effects of forced industrialization 
and agricultural collectivization on the standard 
of living. Modeled on the Soviet pattern, these 
two programs had resulted in such widespread dis- 


2 Scinteia, [Spark] Bucharest, August 23, 1953. 
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content that the high priority targets of the Five- 
Year Plan seemed in jeopardy.* Hence the Rumanian 
Communist leaders were only too anxious to take 
the new path.* 

Gheorghiu-Dej’s speech, like similar pronounce- 
ments by the leaders in the other satellites, was in 
effect a public confession on the ‘‘shortcomings’’ of 
previous economic policy. He admitted an excess in 
the rate of industrialization, “‘particularly in the sphere 
of heavy industry’ and a ‘‘disproportion in the devel- 
opment of different branches of the national economy.”’ 
He also admitted that heavy industry and ‘‘certain 
construction works’’ had taken the lion’s share of 
the investment fund and that as a consequence “‘ agri- 
cultural and consumer goods production had lagged 
behind’’; furthermore, since the individual farmer, 
who ‘‘delivered 75 percent of the total quantity of 
marketable grain,’’ had been ignored, the collective 
farmer ‘“‘insufficiently aided,’’ and the state farm 
(gostat) a failure, the output of agriculture was “‘be- 
low the prewar level.”’ 

The Premier went on to announce that the party and 
government had decided to ‘reduce the accumulation 
fund |i. e., the capital held in reserve for the expansion 
of heavy industry] for 1953-55 to 27.8 percent of the 
national revenue, and to increase the consumption 
fund intended for the requirements of the working 
people to 72.2 percent of the national revenue.’’ He 
announced that a ‘‘fund of 5,000 million /ez (some $834 
million—at the inflated official exchange rate) would 
be diverted to ‘double’ the investment in agriculture 
and the consumer goods industries in the coming 
two years of the plan.”’ 


Some Revealing Statistics 


NE might have expected that this switched 
emphasis in investment policy would result 
in a lowering of the future production targets for 
heavy industry and a substantial increase in the out- 
put of other branches of the economy. Actually— 
though Gheorghiu-Dej did not admit it—the con- 


3 The purge in 1952 of the then Vice Premiers and Secretaries of 
the party, Vasile Luca, Teohari Georgescu and Ana Pauker— 
respectively Ministers of Finance, the Interior, and Foreign Affairs— 
was at least in part a consequence of the growing discontent. Now 
and again during 1951 and 1952 reliable reports concerning workers’ 
and peasants’ revolts reached the West. That, for instance, of the 
Transylvanian Motsi peasants of August 1951 led to armed battles 
in which the government's emissaries were taken prisoner and the 
militia were disarmed by peasants entrenched in the forests. The 
following year, Moldavian peasants burned stores and trains loaded 
with grain destined for the Soviet Union. 

* An early hint of a new course specifically for Rumania is to be 
found in Gheorghiu-Dej's article in Kommunist, Moscow, January 
1953, in which he advocates a more liberal policy toward the peasant. 
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trary happened. This clearly emerges from a compari- 
son of the initial target figures of the Five-Year Plan 
for 1955 (the last year of the plan) with the target fig- 
ures given by Gheorgiu-Dej in his speech, to be reached 
within the framework of the ‘‘new’’ scheme of invest- 
ment (see the chart on page 37).° 

As the chart shows, in spite of the curtailment of 
investment, heavy industry targets for 1955 were ac- 
tually raised in the case of oil, and maintained at 
approximately the same level in the case of coal and 
steel; the only targets substantially lowered were for 
electricity, which plays a great role in the ‘‘well- 
being’’ of a people, and cement, which is essential for 
the building of houses. And due to a ‘‘100-percent 
increase in investment’’ the production targets for 
light industry were substantially lowered.® 

In short, the 1953 changes did not alter the original 
Five-Year Plan and its order of economic priorities to 
any significant extent. However, the changes did 
abandon upward modifications in the Plan adopted 
at the end of 1951, when the Rumanian Communists 
like Moscow’s other vassals, were induced to raise 
the yearly targets for heavy industry. The modified 
Rumanian Plan was never published. But its existence 
was confirmed in all speeches the following year, as 
was the decision to fulfill ‘the Five-Year Plan in four 
years.’’’ With the new course there came a switch 
back to the initial planning and timing—with two 
notable exceptions. 

The first concerned what Gheorghiu-Dej innocu- 
ously called ‘“‘other work’’ which was to be com- 
pletely abandoned. These two words embraced the 
most cherished dreams of the regime, the pharaonic 
projectomania of the Rumanian Communist leaders 
in their efforts to imitate Stalin. One such work was 
the famous Danube-Black Sea Canal, ‘‘the pride of 
the Rumanian people,’’*® originally due for comple- 
tion at the end of 1955. Other projects abandoned 
included the Bucharest underground railway and the 
Bucharest-Danube Canal, which was to have made 
the Rumanian capital a “‘seaport.’’ Even part of the 
work on the V. I. Lenin Hydro-Electric Power 
Station, intended to provide the Moldavian and 
Ukrainian plains with electricity, had to be dropped. 


5**Le Plan Quinquenal Roumain’’ (The Rumanian Five Year 
Plan), La Documentation Francaise: Notes et Etudes Documentaires, 
Série Economique et Financiére, cxiv., No. 153, September 1951, 
p- 38. As well as the complete text of the Plan, it reproduces the 
speech of Miron Constantinescu, Chairman of the Planning Com- 
mission, to the National Assembly on December 14, 1950, p. 32. 

6 Gheorghiu-Dej’s speech, Scinteia, August 23, 1953. 

7 Agerpress, December 5, 1952. 

8 Gheorghiu-Dej’s speech at the Nineteenth Congress of the 
CPSU (b), Agerpress, December 15, 1952. 
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The second exception was oil, for which the am- 
bitious target of 11 million tons set in 1951 was 
maintained. In his August 22 speech, Gheorghiu- 
Dej made the surprising announcement that oil output 
‘tat the end of the year [would] reach about 9.3 
million tons,’’ ® thus beating the prewar record of 
1936 by 0.7 million tons. The actual production 
figure for 1953 turned out to be less than the Premier’s 
estimate—about 8.9 million tons, according to 
reliable information.’® Nevertheless, the Rumanian 
Communists would seem to stand a good chance of 
reaching the original target in the Five-Year Plan 
and perhaps even the 1951 increase—though not 


9 Scinteta, August 23, 1953. 

10 The Economic Survey of Europe in 1954, Economic Council of Europe, 
(Geneva 1955) gives 9.5 million tons for 1953—a figure above 
Gheorghiu-Dej’s estimate—and calculates its estimate for 1954 
upon it. Nevertheless, even according to the Rumanian Minister 
of Oil, Ion Dumitru, 1953 production was only ‘‘236 percent 
higher than that of 1947’ (Scinteia, October 20, 1954). And it 
was no more than ‘2.4 times that of 1947"" according to D. Radu- 
lescu, the Rumanian director of Sovrompetrol (Radio Bucharest, 
October 20, 1954). The figure of oil output in 1947 is one of the 
few on which everybody — including Gheorghiu-Dej— agrees: 
3,804,070 tons. Thus, according to the Minister, the figure for 1953 
is something over 8.9 million tons, and 9.1 million tons if the esti- 
mates of the Sovrompetrol man are accepted. Neither reaches the 
9.3 million figure. 


without difficulties and, needless to say, not for the 
benefit of Rumania either.” 
Crisis in the Countryside 

F with oil the Rumanian Communists scored their 

greatest victory, with agriculture they suffered their 
heaviest defeat. In his speech of August 22, 1953, 
Gheorghiu-Dej stated that agricultural output was 
“below the prewar level,’’ but not until a year later 
did he disclose how much—namely, almost a full 50 
percent. On August 22, 1954, the Rumanian Premier 
reported ‘‘the average output for 1949-53”’ in millions 
of tons as follows: 4.53 for grain, 0.097 for ‘‘legumi- 
nous crops,’’ 1.7 for technical crops (sugar beets, 
cotton, efc.), 3.19 for potatoes and other vegetables, 
2.1 for fodder crops.” To cite one figure for compari- 
son the average grain output for 1935-39 was 8.5 
million tons.’ 

11 The frequent changes of ministers between 1948-53, the various 
““sabotage”’ trials and especially the joint ‘‘decision” of the Com- 
munist Party and the Council of Ministers on February 3, 1951 (dis- 
closing the existence of frequent technical accidents in the oilfields, 
sabotage acts in the oil industry, lack of discipline in labor, absen- 
teeism, etc.) are echos of these difficulties. 

12 Scinteia, August 23, 1954; also in For a Lasting Peace, August 27, 
1954. 

13 This figure takes into account postwar boundaries. The Eco- 
nomic Survey of Europe in 1954, ECE, Geneva, 1955, p. 41. 


Crude oil (’000 tons) 
Coal tons) 
Electric power 


Cotton cloth (’000 square meters)............. 
Woolen cloth (’000 square meters)............ 
Silk cloth (’000 square meters)................ 
Leather shoes pairs) 
Rubber shoes pairs) 
Apartment buildings 


PRODUCTION TARGETS FOR 1955 


Heavy Industry 


Original Revised _— Percent Percent 
plan figures increase reduction 
1950 1953 

10,000 over 11, 000 
2, 855 5.6 
1,700 about 1,380 .......... 19.9 

266, 500 6.2 

39, 400 32,000 ee. 17.5 

41, 000 19,000 .......... 54.6 

20, 700 10,000 .......... 51.7 
2, 700 4, 000 pe 

60 16.7 
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The chronic shortage of food hit its peak in 1952 
when, for instance, the press reported that “‘at the 
height of the summer the towns and industrial 
centers were in want of vegetables and fruit’’ * and 
that “in the full gardening season, Bucharest [was] 
short of vegetables.’’® But even in 1953—a good 
agricultural year—‘the supply to the towns and 
working class centers of meat, milk, vegetables, and 
potatoes continued to be unsatisfactory,’’ and only 
70 percent of calculated fodder requirements were met.”” 

Gheorghui-Dej stated that the “‘insufficient invest- 
ment in agriculture,’’ explained the lag “‘ only to some 
degree.’ Bad weather, including ‘‘severe droughts 
in the south and west of the country’’ during 1953, 
certainly was a factor. Another cause was open 
peasant resistance, specifically defined as *‘sabotage 
of the cultivation and sowing plan, refusal to meet 
full compulsory delivery quotas and to pay taxes, 
plotting against the collective farms and peasant 
associations, black-market operations, the artificial 
raising of prices, etc.’’® More important factors, 
though not explicitly admitted by the regime, were 
the general passive (as vs. open) resistance and 
economic apathy of the peasants, caused by the 
Communist methods of enforcing collectivization, 
the inability of the new industrial section to produce 
farm machinery sufficient to equip the growing col- 
lective sector, and the regimes deliberate policy of 
ceasing production on simple agricultural implements. 

Most important among these factors is the peasant 
attitude toward collectivization. The program was— 
and still is—bitterly resisted. With the exception of 
Poland, it is at a lower level in Rumania than in any 
other Iron Curtain country. It is, however, a fixed 
goal of the regime. Each slowing down of the pace 
is no more than a strategic retreat. 

More than half of the 2,048 collective farms (kolk- 
hozes) in Rumania were formed in two of the past six 
years—namely, 970 in 1950, and 727 in 1952, embrac- 
ing respectively some 250,000 and 400,000 of the 
total 870,000 hectares of collective farmland.” 
Altogether the collective farms now occupy about 


4 Rominia Libera, August 20, 1952. 

1 Viata Sindicala (the central paper of the trade unions, now 
Munca), August 6, 1952. 

©The annual Statistical Report for 1953, Scinteia and Rominia 
Libera, January 11, 1954. 

17 Probleme Economice, June 1954, quoted in The Economic Survey of 
Europe in 1954, p. 48. 

18 Scinteia, August 23, 1954. 

19 Tbid., April 12, 1953. 

29 Sources: Gheorghiu-Dej, Articole si Cuvintari, Editura pentru 
Literatura Politica, Bucharest, 1952; Scinteia2, August 23, 1954; and 
Satellite Agriculture in Crisis, Frederik A. Praeger, New York, 1954. 
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10 percent of the arable land. The gostats (state 
farms) occupy another 660,000 hectares,” originally 
appropriated from three sources: (1) Land which 
already belonged to the state before the Communists 
took over; (2) land seized from the former large 
landowners on the eve of collectivization; and (3) 
land formerly belonging to middle peasants who 
either have been denounced as chiaburi (Rumanian 
for kulak) or who have left their farms because they 
were unable to stand Communist pressures.” 

The remaining 270,000 hectares of the ‘‘socialist 
sector’’ belong to the ‘‘agricultural associations for 
joint cultivation’’—an “‘ inferior form of cooperation’’ 
which was intended to be a stepping-stone to the 
superior form of the collective farm, but which has 
remained a permanent feature of Rumanian collectiv- 
ization. By 1954 there were 2,384 such associations,” 
of which 1,121 according to Gheorghiu-Dej were 
formed in 1952.74 Since the new course, this form of 
‘*cooperative’’ set-up has continued to grow while 
the collective form has come co a standstill. According 
to the party organ Scinteia [Spark] of March 14, 1955, 
the associations now number “‘over 3,000’’ of the 
total 5,145 collective units (kol/khozes and associations 
together.” 


Promises and Failures 


S Henry L. Roberts has rightly pointed out in 
his excellent book on Rumania: 


The collective farmer, with his own tiny personal plot, 
working on the great farm, delivering what amounts to 
payments in kind and performing a set number of workdays, 
is obviously reminiscent of his grandfather under neo- 
serfdom, with of course a different master and the promise 
contained in . . . the power of the tractor.*® 


This promise—the cornerstone of Communist agricul- 


‘tural policy in Rumania as elsewhere—has not been 


kept. Only 220 MTS (Machine-Tractor Stations) have 
been built instead of the 428 originally planned in 


21 Gheorghiu-De}j, Scinteta, August 23, 1954. 

22 The meeting of the RWP’s Central Committee adopting the 
policy of collectivization in Rumania was held on March 3-5, 1949. 
Decree No. 83, published in the Official Bulletin on March 2, 1949, 
expropriated the land, livestock and inventory which had been 
left to the large landowners under the 1945 agrarian reform. Some 
17,000 families were evicted without warning from their homes 
that night. See Henry L. Roberts, Rumania: Political Problems of an 
Agrarian State, Yale University Press, New Haven, 1951, p. 323. 
See also ‘‘La Socialisation de l’Agriculture en Roumanie,’’ La 
Documentation Francaise; Notes et Documents, No. 1780, Paris, Sep- 
tember 11, 1953. 

23 Scinteia, August 23, 1954. 

24 Ibid., May 29, 1953. 

25 Ibid., April 22, 1955. 

26 Roberts, Ibid., p. 327. 
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Since the introduction of the new course the 
creation of MTS has been brought to a standstill, as 
the following figures show: 


1950.7” 


Number of Rumanian Tractor Stations” 


82 


The failure of the regime to provide farm machinery, 
‘the essential element of the socialist transformation 
of agriculture,’’ is also reflected by its conflicting fig- 
ures on tractor production. In March 1949 the Com- 
munists took over all existing tractors and formed a 
park, or ‘‘bank,’’ of 8,857 tractors.” By 1950 the park 
(including machines at the MTS and state farms) was 
alleged to number 16,000, according to Miron Con- 
stantinescu, President of the State Planning Commis- 
sion, and the original Five-Year Plan target for 1955 
was announced as 34,400. Yet Gheorghiu-Dej, in his 
speeches of May and August 1953, set the number of 
tractors in existence at only 14,050 and 14,080, respec- 
tively )*°; by March 1954 the figure had reached “‘nearly 
15,000’ according to Gh. Ionescu, general director of 
the Ministry of Metallurgical and Construction- 
Machinery Industries.** 

These figures, conflicting in themselves, conflicted 
still further with statistics on tractor production in 
terms of horsepower units. At the end of 1952, the 
total number of tractors produced since 1948 was given 
as 19,000 (in 15 horsepower units) by Constantinescu.*” 
It swelled to ‘‘over 25,000’’ in the Premier's 1954 Lib- 
eration Day speech,® only to be reduced to 23,000 by 
him in April 1955.°* According to the annual statis- 
tical reports, the number of tractors (again in terms of 
15 horsepower) supplied to the park during the last 
few years is as follows:* 


*7 Gheorghiu-Dej in Scinteia, April 17, 1955; For a Lasting Peace, 
April 15, 1955. 

*8 Sources: Munca, December 16, 1953; Le Plan Quinquenal Roumain, 
pp. 12 and 38; Gheorghiu-Dej, in For a Lasting Peace, May 29, 1953 
and in Scinteia, July 23, 1953, August 23, 1954, and April 17, 1955. 

*® According to La Reforme Agraire en Roumanie (Ministry of Infor- 
mation, Bucharest, November 1946) in 1946 there were officially 
9,286 tractors of which 6,618 were in working order, 2,239 which 
could be repaired, and 429 completely out of order. The latter are 
not counted in the given figure of 8,857. 

39 For a Lasting Peace, May 29, 1953, and Scinteia, August 23, 1953. 

31 Rominia Libera, March 3, 1954. 

82 Agerpress, November 15, 1952. 

3 Scinteia, August 23, 1954. 

4 For a Lasting Peace, April 15, 1955, and Scinteia, April 17, 1955. 

* Rominia Libera, January 23, 1953 and February 11, 1954; Scinteia, 
February 1, 1955 and March 3, 1955; also Agerpress, May 5, 1955. 
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1955 (fest quartet)... 227 


No matter how these figures are studied—or 
juggled—it is impossible to arrive at any of the totals 
given by the two spokesmen. Only one statement can 
be made safely: the given statistics were primarily a 
propaganda gimmick intended to cover the complete 
failure of industry to supply agriculture with the 
machinery it vitally needed. 

A reading of the Rumanian press shows that thanks 
to the lack of spare parts, bad repairs, the low quality 
of the machinery, efc., the tractor and machinery 
park has never been fully utilized. The inadequacy of 
the park is also indicated by the fact that the output 
and yield of the socialized sector, which monopo- 
lized it, was no better than that of the private sector 
(in proportion to the amount of arable land held). 

To enhance its attractiveness, the collective sector 
was not only given the monopoly of the entire tractor 
and machine park, but also received every cent of the 
meager long-term credits and investment fund for 
agriculture. Furthermore, it was favored from the 
point of view of taxes and compulsory delivery quotas. 
The private sector was not only denied the use of 
machines and crushed under an ever increasing burden 
of taxation, but also was prevented from renewing 
its old-fashioned and deteriorating equipment, to 
say nothing of the incessant political pressure exerted 
upon it to join the collectives. 


Style 


HE ‘voluntary principle,’’ which is claimed to 

be the basis of collectivization, is a pure myth. 
As H. L. Roberts wrote: 
Since the return to the peasant is to be based upon work 
performed rather than upon the amount of land he contri- 
buted, it is difficult to see what incentive the middle peasant 
will have for joining a collective unless its aggregate 
output is exceptionally high.*® 
In fact the output is exceptionally low. Yet it is 
precisely this middle peasant [#.e., the owner of 4 to 
14 hectares of land] whom the Rumanian Stalinists 
‘‘persuaded”’ to enter the collective sector. For 
instance, of the farmers who joined collectives 
between June 1952 and May 1953, 57.8 percent 
were middle farmers, 35.2 percent small farmers, 
and the remaining 7 percent landless farmers.” 

Evidence of how the ‘voluntary principle’’ works 

in practice was disclosed following the 1950 drive for 


36 Op. cit., p. 325. 
37 Gheorghiu-Dej in For a Lasting Peace, May 29, 1953. 
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collectivization, in a ‘“‘resolution’’ of the party 
Central Committee issued the following September 
(1951). The resolution, ‘‘on the edification of 
collective farms and agricultural associations,’’ ad- 
mitted that ‘‘during 1950 certain departmental and 
district committees’’ went too far in their ardor to 
force more peasants to join the kolkhozes: The local 
Communists, it was said, ‘‘menaced the recalcitrant 
peasants with [the threat of] raising their taxes and 
delivery quotas and depriving the members and their 
families of employment.’’ In other districts, ‘* mili- 
tants’’ purely and simply ‘‘expropriated chiaburi so 
as to form collective farms. . . .”’* 

The effects of the 1950 collectivization drive were: 
(1) An exodus of the well-to-do peasants, who either 
left their land or were expropriated; (2) reduced 
activity among the recalcitrant middle peasants who 
preferred to produce only the necessary quantities to 
cover their personal needs and the delivery quotas 
in kind. As a result, the productivity of the col- 
lective farmers—in the kolkhozes and agricultural 
associations alike—barely reached the average of the 
remaining private farmers. The low agricultural 
output in 1950 could only be ascribed to the agri- 
cultural policy of the regime. 

The leadership of the party split on future agricul- 
tural policy. Those who later were to be called the 
“‘right-wing deviationists,’’ led by Vasile Luca and 
including his bosom friend Teohari Georgescu, as well 
as Ana Pauker, were in favor of a pause during the 
period of industrialization. Their argument was 
based on the limited capacity of heavy industry to 
produce tractors and agricultural machinery—hence 
they wanted to halt collectivization temporarily 
until the collectives, lagging behind for want of 
machines, were consolidated. The September 1951 
resolution calling for a slowing down of collectiviza- 
tion reflected this point of view. 

But the Kremlin had other ideas. Gheorghiu-Dej 
was summoned to Moscow, whence he returned with 
orders for a second currency reform, carried out in 
January 1952 (the first had taken place in August 
1947). The reform was intended to finish the work 
of ruining the peasantry and thus to lay the foundation 
for the second collectivization drive. The effects in 
1952 were even worse than those of 1950. The dis- 
content was such that Moscow felt it necessary to 
make Luca, who“ most bitterly’’ opposed the reform, 
Georgescu, and Ana Pauker the scapegoats.” 


38 Documents quoted in the paragraph are reprinted in ‘La 
Socialisation de L’ Agriculture en Roumanie”’ (see footnote 26). 


3° The reference to Luca was by Gheorghiu-Dej, Scinteia, July 2, 
1952. 
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New Course and Old Recipes 
ESPITE this ‘* high-pressure’’ approach, the agri- 


cultural situation showed no improvement— 
hence the new course in August 1953. Ironically, the 
right-wing heresy of the previous year gradually 
became the official line in agriculture. The new 
course, as it emerged from the Premier’s speech and 
the successive concessions granted by various ‘‘ Reso- 
lutions,’’ ‘‘decisions,’’ *‘decrees’’ and ‘‘laws,”’ failed 
however, to give the peasant the feeling of a real 
change or sense of security. It is true that the farmers 
got some real relief: among the concessions granted 
were the cancellation of tax and delivery arrears; 
exemptions and reductions in taxes and delivery 
quotas; easier short- and long-term credits, increased 
delivery prices for certain products, bonuses, a new 
contract-purchase system, and facilities for selling 
surplus direct to the consumer. Also some 450,000 
hectares of state reserve land were distributed to col- 
lective and independent peasants. 


While the new course acknowledged the continuing 
role of the independent farmers in Rumanian agricul- 
ture, the long-standing discrimination in favor of the 
collective farmers was maintained, though to a lesser 
degree. The concessions, incentives and advantages 
offered to peasants in the private sector were always 
just half those offered to the collective farms, with 
the agricultural associations holding an intermediate 
position. 

The increased investment fund continued to benefit 
primarily the so-called socialized sector. Supplemen- 
tary sums allocated to agriculture in 1953 and 1954 
went to provide the collectives with more tractors 
and machinery, silos and other buildings, and were 
used in the education of technicians and special cadres 
for the gostats and MTS. The independent farmer 
was now allowed to make use of the facilities of the 
MTS, but only after the collectives and agricultural 
associations had been serviced. In short, the im- 
provement in the independent farmer’s condition was 
rather meager, especially since the regime proved 
unable to keep its promise to supply him with the 
industrial goods he needed. 


Consequently it is not astonishing that the new 
course failed to arouse much enthusiasm from the 
peasant. It gave him no feeling of security. How 
long would he be allowed to enjoy the fruits of his 
labor? How long would the present ‘‘armistice’’ in 
matters of collectivization last? Who was to guar- 
antee that the principle of free consent—that is, the 
peasant’s prerogative to choose or reject joining the 
kolkhoz—would not be overridden again? Complete 
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Besen de DAVIDESCL 


Si cum, tovardse, asta-i sifuatia lo dumneovoasira 


~~ Do’ de unde, nu v4 twat! aperente Situatia este bunt. Veniti in sirou $4 convingeti 


—How is the situation [on the farm], comrade? 


—Don’t let appearances fool you! On the books our income looks very convincing! 
—From Urzica (The Beetle), Bucharest, September 30, 1954. 


collectivization remained the avowed goal of the 
regime. The peasants’ mistrust and apathy therefore 
remained unchanged and were reflected in output. 

In terms of production the results in 1953 were 
disappointing, and in 1954 not much better. Yet 
in the latter year the regime boasted of a harvest of 
over 9 million tons of grain, of which 6 million tons 
was corn (maize). If these were the real figures 
the Rumanian Communists certainly would not have 
overlooked the opportunity to emphasize that the 
prewar level of grain production had at last been 
surpassed. An output of 9 million tons represents 
some 500 thousand tons above that level. The pure 
and simple reason is that the figure was concocted. 
The party’s propaganda machine was not even 
satisfied with an inflated ‘*biological estimate’ 
provided by certain specialists—a fact later disclosed 
by Gheorghiu-Dej at the leading farmers’ Congress 
(February 27—March 1, 1955): 

It is true that the organs of the Ministry of Agriculture 
and Forestry which are concerned with the evaluation 
of crops, and certain specialists with great responsibility 
belonging to the Ministry, presented the government and 
party with lower figures concerning the corn crop. The 


Political Bureau of the Party has dealt closely with this 


problem and organized a check-up of the evaluation of 
corn‘! 


The check-up was made in ‘1,100 villages’’ all over 
the country—no doubt carefully selected. 


*° Scinteia, December 26, 1954. 
"! Ibid., March 3, 1955. 


The truth behind the regime’s fictitious claim is 
that the bad winter of 1953-54, with its blizzards 
and snowstorms, completely deprived agriculture 
of the fruits of its autumn labor: the situation was 
saved by hurried sowing of corn all over the country 
at the end of spring. But for the excellent corn 
harvest—which nevertheless was not as high as the 
Politburo claimed—the country would have had to 
face the same supply difficulties it had experienced 
for years. It can be safely stated, however, that if the 
farmer had felt more secure and had therefore been 
more cooperative, the results even in the same difficult 
circumstances would have been far better. 


Grain for the Kremlin 


T THE end of 1954, the Rumanian regime em- 
barked upon a new phase in its agricultural 
program. Again, the impulse came from Moscow, 
which under the pressures of its own agricultural 
crisis made even more exorbitant demands upon its 
Rumanian granary. According to a directive passed 
on August 27, 1954, Rumania was to concentrate 
henceforth on enhancing the cultivation of grain 
(wheat and corn) to an enormous extent, even at the 
expense of technical crops. The Rumanian Commu- 
nists were set the task of obtaining grain production 
‘‘at any cost,”’ as First Secretary of the Party Gheorghe 
Apostol put it.” To meet this new demand from the 


42 Probleme Economice, October 1954. 
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Moscow center, the regime this time had to focus its 
attention on the producers of the ““75 percent of the 


99 


country’s’’ grain—i.e., the peasants opposed to 
collectivization. 

With the new trend came the definitive rediscovery 
of the virtues of corn not only for fodder—as in the 
USSR—but also as food for the population. A return 
to mamaliga—the Rumanian polenta, a porridge made 
of corn or other non-wheat ingredients—represented 
for Gheorghiu-Dej the only possibility of satisfying 
Soviet needs. 

Mamaliga, in spite of its low food value and the 
illness it often causes, has been the Rumanian bread 
of the poor since the seventeenth century, when corn 
was first introduced into the country. The call for 
the relegation of mamaliga to a secondary place and 
its replacement with more nutritive and healthy 
breads has been one of the battle cries of the Rumanian 
labor movement since its infancy in the second half 
of the nineteenth century. The Communists, who 
appeared on the political scene after World War I, 
took up the cry and have since been vociferous in 
their advocacy of more bread and less mamaliga for 
the poor. Yet when it is a question of satisfying the 
Kremlin, Gheorghiu-Dej has not hesitated to swallow 
his own words and set the nation back on a diet 
of mamaliga. 

In order to satisfy the USSR’s ‘‘specific need,”’ 
it was necessary to curtail home consumption of bread. 
“Operation Derationing’’ did the trick. While a 
number of foods were taken off the ration list, tickets 
were maintained for bread and sugar on the pretext of 
“avoiding waste and preventing speculative tenden- 
cies,’’ and their price was trebled. A ‘‘decision’’ of 
of December 25, 1954, increased the cost of bread 
from 9.70 to 2 the kilo, and sugar from 2.38 to 10 
Jet the kilo (6 Jed represent 1 dollar at the inflated 
official exchange rate). By reducing the price of 
corn flour (though it is still very high at 1.80 Je 
the kilo), the regime emphasized its intentions. 
With wheat flour at an official price of 4-5 /eé the kilo 
and 11 /eé on the black market, and with the average 
hourly wage at 1.50 /ei, mamaliga is bound not only to 
remain the bread of the very poor but to become the 
bread of the nation. 

The three pillars of the “‘new course’ in its new 
version are: (1) increase in yield per hectare; (2) 
extension of the cultivated area, particularly that 
sown with grain; and (3) the creation of a new 
and even more primitive form of cooperative than 
the “‘associations.’’ In the new ‘‘simple association’’ 
the peasants put together part of their land and 
equipment only temporarily (on a one-year contract) 
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for breeding livestock and cultivating technical and 
medicinal crops. In spite of the many advantages 
provided by the associations and their temporary 
character, the peasants still seem somewhat reluctant 
to join in. According to a recent statistical report, 
at the end of the first quarter of 1955 there were only 
105 such associations for livestock breeding and 1,757 
associations for the joint cultivation of technical 
crops. 

More than in the above concessions the new trend 
is reflected in the revised investment policy. The 
volume of investment in agriculture has been increased 
from about 1.8 million in 1954 to 2.8 million in 1955.“ 
Despite this increase, however, the number of tractors 
to be delivered to agriculture this year is almost 
half that of 1954.* 

At the same time, “‘particular attention’’ is now 
being paid ‘‘to the production of agricultural machin- 
ery and implements needed on the holdings of the 
working peasantry.’’*° The target for animal-drawn 
ploughs is 41,000 (compared to 17,000 produced in 
1954), and for animal-drawn hoes, 24,400 (compared 
to 3,000 in 1954). Gheorghiu-Dej advised the 
‘““working peasants’’ to ‘‘form partnerships for the 
joint purchase and use of such machines.’ It is clear 
that while the collectives are being given less machin- 
ery, the recalcitrant farmers are at last getting a chance 
to renew their primitive equipment. Gheorghiu- 
Dej’s advice also shows the poverty to which the 
independent peasant has been reduced, for the price 
of this primitive equipment is considered prohibitive 
for a single farm. 

The second revealing aspect of the present phase is 
the new emphasis on extensive cultivation. Even 
the gostats must temporarily set aside their mission 
as the model hothouse for the agriculture of the 
future and like the other sectors put every scrap of 
land, no matter how unproductive, into use for grain 
production. 

In the hope of further expanding the sown area and 
raising the yields—especially for corn which has been 
set the target of 2,000 kilograms per hectare—the 
regime’s goal for this year has been placed at 10 
million tons. This ambitious target seems almost 
impossible of achievement; but even if the prewar 
level of 8.5 million tons (the average for 1935-9) 

43 Scinteia, April 22, 1955. 

44 Ibid., March 3, 1955. 

45 Ibid., April 22, 1955. 

46 These quotes, and all statistics and quotes in the succeeding 
two paragraphs are from Gheorghiu-Dej’s speech before an Agti- 
cultural Congress in Bucharest, reprinted in Scinteia, March 3, 1955. 


Previous and subsequent references to the issue of March 3 are also 
from the Premier's speech. 
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were reached it would be a major accomplishment for 
the regime, allowing both foreign commitments and 
home needs to be met. The latter is by no means im- 
possible. But two elements are essential to success: 
the weather must favor the regime’s plans and, more 
important still, there must be cooperation from the 
peasant. 


The Perennial Problems 


O FAR this spring there has been a repitition of 

last year’s mishaps, though not in every detail. 
Late rains have endangered the autumn sowings and 
shortened to an appreciable extent the period of the 
spring campaign. Once again the government has 
been obliged to ask that all areas originally destined 
for other crops be planted with corn. 

Cooperation from the peasant does not seem to be 
forthcoming either, as several recent appeals in the 
Rumanian press reveal. In the middle of May, for 
instance, the government felt it necessary to recall 
that the end of the spring sowing campaign was ap- 
proaching, that “‘great attention’’ should be paid to 
increasing areas under corn and that sowing of tech- 
nical crops should not be forgotten. Yet in the 
“great sugar-beet producing regions’’—Timisoara, 
Bucharest, Stalin and the Autonomous Magyar 


Lhe Effects of Suppression 


Herbert S. Dinerstein and Leon Gouré: 
Two Studies of Soviet Controls, 
The Free Press, Glencoe (Illinois), 1955, 


Reviewed by Raymond E. Benson 


VERY Communist government has at its disposal 

a rigidly efficient and widespread apparatus of 
control which it has developed to defend itself— 
primarily against its own people. ‘‘Communism 
and the Russian Peasant,’’ the first of the two essays 
making up this volume, was written specifically to 
reveal the effect of the Soviet control apparatus on the 
peasants as they lived under its all-enveloping disci- 


Mr. Benson is Domestic Editor of The Current Digest of the Soviet 
Press, New York. 


Region—‘large areas still remained unsown.’’* 
Again at the end of May, a story under the headline 
‘No single patch of land should remain uncultivated’’ 
revealed that while in some regions the spring cam- 
paign had been finished, in others, such as ‘* Timisoara, 
Bucharest, Galati, etc., there are still unsown areas.’’ 8 
The party and state administrations have been asked 
to make daily inspections so as to discover the unsown 
areas. 

That the peasant is still reluctant, in spite of all 
incentives and concessions, cannot be denied. The 
reason is that all means and interims point to the same 
eventual end: collectivization on the Soviet model. 
The collectives are not, as Engels envisaged, cooper- 
atives for the peasants’ ‘‘own common account,’ with 
the land previously cultivated for the landlord ‘*‘as- 
signed’’ to the peasants ‘‘for their own use and 
benefit.”’*® In the Soviet brand of collectives the 
peasant works for the benefit of the biggest exploiter 
history has produced—the totalitarian state. The 
Rumanian peasant has a further burden to bear, for 
his exploiter is not his own but a foreign state. 


47 Scinteta, May 12, 1955. 

48 Tbid., May 25, 1955. 

49 Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels, Selected Works, Foreign Lan- 
guages Publishing House, Moscow, 1951, Vol. II, pp. 394 and 397. 
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pline over a period of many years. ‘‘Moscow in 
Crisis,’’ the second essay, describes the situation in 
the Soviet capital in October 1941, when the control 
apparatus was removed for a short period in the face 
of the threatened Nazi invasion. 


The sources for both essays were interviews with 
ex-Soviet citizens and reports in Soviet newspapers 
and periodicals, supplemented by other material of 
a secondary nature. The first-hand interviews were 
culled primarily from Harvard University’s Air Force 
Interview Project, in which Herbert S. Dinerstein, 
author of the first essay and coauthor of the second, 
participated. Other interview material was taken 
from Studies in Russian Culture, a research project of 
the American Museum of Natural History with which 
Mr. Dinerstein was also associated. Both Mr. 
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Dinerstein and Mr. Leon Gouré, coauthor of the sec- 
ond essay, are now connected with the Social Science 
Division of the Rand Corporation, under whose 
auspices the present volume has been published. 

‘‘Communism and the Russian Peasant’’ offers an 
excellent inside picture of the Soviet agricultural sys- 
tem. While it is basically a study in Soviet controls, 
it also manages to portray the interplay of human re- 
lationship in the system—between man and man, as 
well as between man and regime. This true-to-life 
flavor gives it a unique value. Of particular interest 
is the composite picture formulated in its pages of two 
typical men of the Soviet countryside—a minor ad- 
ministrative official and a kolkhoz peasant. 

The lower-echelon Soviet official is preferably 
young, comes from a nonprivileged background, and 
must be ready for vigorous activity. That the young 
official selected according to these criteria is seldom 
technically trained or broadly educated is of slight 
importance to the regime. The more vital qualifica- 
tion is that he be an active worker, anxious to please 
his superiors and to hold his job. This, Mr. Diner- 
stein finds, together with a willingness to accept the 
risks inherent in administering an impracticable plan, 
is often enough to raise a party member to a position 
of authority. 

The administrative official must operate on the basis 
of a plan which is impossible to carry out, but on 
which he must submit frequent detailed “‘ progress”’ 
reports. The complex system of documentation, of 
verification of documentation, of control of verifica- 
tion, and of supervision of control, leaves him liable 
to a mass of potential punishments; for the official 
Soviet attitude, based on the Communist myth that 
the ideal Bolshevik man is directing the ideal Bolshe- 
vik plan, remains that slow progress is a dereliction 
of duty. ‘The average leader expects that he may be 
held accountable at any time for failures over which 
he could have had no control.’’ Small wonder that 
the official resorts to collusion, dishonesty in his ad- 
ministrative actions and falsification of his reports. 

Mr. Dinerstein’s evidence indicates, however, that 
“habits of work and the controls they made necessary 
are accepted as facts of life by all concerned.’’ The 
officials seem to accept calmly their share in the as- 
signed guilt. Confession is unavoidable if the state 
and the system are to be absolved; there is no protest. 
“Nor does it seem that the anxiety that some officials 
must live with, or the actual punishment that befalls 
some of them, is transformed into a major feeling of 
hostility toward an unreasonable government.’’ The 
interviews make clear that these cadres of young offi- 


cials are among the more loyal groups in the Sovier 
Union. 

From the first, Communist officials have come into 
conflict with the peasants. One reason is that Soviet 
agricultural planning simply fails to take into account 
the real conditions of Soviet village life. Though 
various methods have been used by the government 
to personalize the incentives offered to the peasant, 
all have failed to stimulate production. Coercive 
measures, exercised through the various control agen- 
cies, have been no more effective. The peasant appar- 
ently feels that his real interests are being ignored, 
fails to give the full measure of his labor to the kolkhoz, 
and retreats to work intensively on his garden plot. 
‘The picture that emerges from both press and inter- 
views is one of kolkhoz officials urging on reluctant 
peasants.’’ In brief, the primary failure of Soviet agri- 
culture consists in the simple fact that no socialist 
incentives have as yet been found to replace the more 
more tangible ‘‘ bourgeois’’ joys of land ownership. 

Peasant attitudes seem, nevertheless, to vary 
sharply. Some apparently feel resentment and are 
convinced there is no opportunity for betterment 
within the system. Others feel that the top leadership 
is essentially benevolent and that the system has a 
great deal of promise. Among the institutions within 
the kolkhoz, the general assembly plays the most im- 
portant role in protecting this attitude. Its meetings 
can be used to shunt off the resentment of the kolkhoz 
peasants, preferably against a specific minor official. 
‘There is little question,’’ says the author, ‘‘that some 
view the general assembly as a farce, but it seems clear 
also that many more see its deliberations as a drama 
in which they can play satisfying roles.”’ 

“Communism and the Russian Peasant’’ shows 
clearly that the criteria for the selection of fledgling 
officials, the type of plan they are expected to admin- 
ister, and finally the inadequacy of incentives offered 
to the kolkhoz peasants make impossible any real 
progress in agriculture—that under the Soviet system 
of planned agricultural production neither man nor 
nature can ever flourish. The land may be rich, but 
the people will remain poor; the agricultural sector 
will continue as the weak link in the Soviet economy. 

This is not to intimate that the Soviet system faces 
a peasant revolt. Far from it. There is little evidence 
of sabotage, and the control apparatus has efficiently 
rooted out the vociferously malcontent. Agricultural 
production may remain low, but there is no evidence 
of widespread dissatisfaction in the farm community. 
Soviet people criticize individual officials, but are 
afraid to criticize the system. 
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To say that there is no challenge to the system 
when the ominous control apparatus is intact is not 
to answer the question of what would occur were it 
to be removed. In “‘Moscow in Crisis,’’ Mr. Diner- 
stein and Mr. Gouré have reconstructed the fascinating 
story of what happened in October 1941, when large 
elements of the control apparatus were transferred 
out of Moscow in the face of the onrushing German 
armics. 

Even before October, some women and children 
had been removed from Moscow in an orderly manner, 
and various administrative personnel had left to 
prepare facilities for possible later evacuation of 
government ministries and factories. With the fall 
of Orel on October 3, the families of some high 
officials began to leave Moscow. Between October 5 
and October 15 many key personnel, women and 
children were evacuated. By October 15 advancing 
German armies had passed Borodino and were ap- 
proaching Mozhaisk, 65 miles west of Moscow. On 
October 16 panic struck some of the officials of Mos- 
cow and they abandoned their posts. The militia and 
the NKVD disappeared at this time, not to return 
until October 19 and 20. Within Moscow, archives 
were burned and important buildings and installations 
were mined. Foreign diplomats were evacuated. 

With the militia and NKVD gone, and with the per- 
sonnel of key factories and government agencies 
leaving, what happened to the ordinary citizens of 
Moscow? The authors report that “‘there is no 
memory of a general popular sentiment for a heroic 
last-ditch defense.’” Only the youth were enthusi- 
astic about defending Moscow. However, with 
controls gone, ‘‘each individual could be himself, 
even if only for a moment, without fear of re- 
prisal. .. . They seemed drunk with free speech. 
The people may not have been very happy, but they 
were excited.”’ 

However, as the authors point out, there was no 
attempt at ‘‘organized political action’’ against the 
regime in those critical days. A little looting 
occurred in outlying districts only. It was caused 
mainly by temporary food shortages and stopped 
when the control apparatus returned. The militia 
and the NKVD had to deal with only insignificant 
disturbances. 

What had happened was essentially simple. The 
people had not acted against the regime for two 
reasons. In the first place, though Moscow was 
clearly in danger, though the Politburo was obviously 
surprised at the pace of the German advance and some 


officials were behaving badly, the entire government 
apparatus had not bolted in panic. Throughout the 
entire crisis public utilities generally continued to 
function, and the propaganda apparatus—the radio 
and the press—never ceased operation. On October 
18, Izvestia published the government’s intention 
to defend Moscow ‘‘to the last drop of blood.’’ 
On October 20, a decree signed by Stalin was headed 
“The Kremlin,”’ indicating that the top leaders were 
in Moscow. Also on October 20, the militia and the 
NKVD were again visible on Moscow’s streets. 


In the second place, there were no opposition 
leaders and there were no symbols, no slogans to rally 
round. It is significant that Muscovites did not go 
about destroying the symbols of Soviet rule. Excited 
free talk and a certain amount of scorn for fleeing 
minor officials, sometimes accompanied by physical 
abuse, seems to have constituted the degree of popular 
antiregime activity. The period of the crisis was too 
short for serious opposition to have manifested itself. 
“Years of repression had rendered them [the people] 
apathetic and politically impotent.” 

Thus, when the government and its control appa- 
ratus returned with a firm program for the defense of 
Moscow, it proved not too difficult to galvanize the 
population into defense of the city and their native 
land. For the citizen of Moscow the question of an 
oppressive regime no longer mattered—his country 
was in danger, and his government was holding firm. 
He could hardly have been expected to act otherwise 
than he did. Scarcely six weeks after the October 
crisis, when a few German troops again penetrated to 
the outskirts of Moscow, “‘‘. . . the Russian work- 
ers poured out of the factories and fought with their 
hammers and other tools in defense of their city.’ ’’ 

These two essays both correct and corroborate 
typical assumptions about the Soviet regime. They 
are a corrective to the wishful and dangerous assump- 
tion that the enslaved Soviet people are waiting to be 
unleashed against a cruel keeper. Yet, at the same 
time they offer serious criticism of the Soviet system 
from the most damning source—the testimony of its 
own citizens. They show the mammoth restrictions 
imposed by a regime purporting to be at the same 
time omniscient guardian of general truth and the 
individual conscience, prescient master-planner and 
ubiquitous policeman. It is inconceivable that this 
combination of restraints could develop into the pane- 
gytic promise held out to the Soviet people—a life 
not only of material plenty but of human happiness. 
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Early Victims of Bolshevik Expansion 


Richard Pipes: 

The Formation of the Soviet Union: 

Communism and Nationalism 1917-1923 
Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 1945, 355 pp. 


Reviewed by Alexander Dallin 


O THE growing and much-needed literature on 

the nationality problem in the Soviet Union, Dr. 
Richard Pipes of Harvard University contributes a 
thorough survey of the interrelation between the Com- 
munist state and nationalism from the 1917 Revolu- 
tion to the establishment of the USSR in 1923. A 
product of difficult and painstaking research, the book 
is eminently sound in outlook and admirably devoid 
of prejudice. 

The national movements among the minorities of 
the old tsarist empire arose under the stimulus of the 
same forces that affected Great Russian nineteenth- 
century society: romanticism, populism, Western 
enlightenment, and socialism. Until 1917, the active 
nationalists among the minority groups did not 
seck complete separation from the Great Russians; 
in turn, the reformist and revolutionary parties of 
Russia generally collaborated with the national 
movements in the peripheries. However, although 
they supported the minorities against tsarist dis- 
crimination, the Marxist groups saw no value in 
nationalism as such and for a long time failed to 
grasp its import for the contemporary world. On 
the one hand, the pseudorationalism of planned 
economy led them to support political centralism; 
on the other, Bolshevik theory called for the eventual 
**withering’’ of the national problem, just as of other 
facets of the bourgeois ‘‘superstructure.’’ Class, not 
nation, was the shibboleth. 

Only much later was there a realistic awakening in 
the face of disappointing experience: nationalism did 
not vanish with the establishment of Soviet rule— 
any more than did religion, the profit motive, or 
other ‘‘pre-Communist’’ phenomena. In the interim, 
the hooks of Bolshevik dogma proved tenacious— 
so much so that Lenin never succeeded in working out 
a concept of nationalism that both satisfied Commu- 
nist theory and permitted the Bolsheviks to exploit 


Mr. Dallin is a well-known writer on Soviet affairs, and author of 
a forthcoming book on the German occupation of the USSR. 
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the unique potential inherent in national appeals. By 
1913 Lenin, who earlier had scorned national move- 
ments, came to view them as a suitable force in the 
struggle for power. The national question was some- 
thing to use, not to solve; Lenin’s approach was 
manipulative, not therapeutic. Even thereafter, 
however, his version of self-determination was nar- 
rowly circumscribed. Viewed as a solution of the 
national problem in Russia, it was entirely inade- 
quate. ‘‘By offering the minorities virtually no 
choice between assimilation and complete independ- 
ence, it ignored the fact that they desired neither."’ 

The breakdown of controls in the wake of the 
Revolution of March 1917 opened the floodgates to 
rapid, elemental change. The national movements, 
Pipes observes keenly, thrived on the same factors 
that made possible the triumph of bolshevism: the 
demand for land and peace, and the weakness of the 
democratic government. Once set in motion, national 
political organizations developed speedily, especially 
in the absence of an attractive or effective alternative. 
With the Bolsheviks controlling Central Russia and 
seeking to extend their sway, and with national 
organizations establishing various governments in 
the borderlands, conflict between them was almost 
inevitable. Significantly, however, in two of the 
most highly developed national areas—the Ukraine 
and Georgia—demands for separate statehood were 
not widespread until after Lenin had seized power 
in Petrograd. 

The clash of Bolsheviks and nationalists was some- 
what deflected and delayed by the emergence of third 
forces opposed by both young movements. Nothing 
stimulated autonomism in Central Asia more than 
the chauvinistic, colonial mentality of Russian re- 
actionary officialdom; and the inability of the *‘White”’ 
armies to satisfy national demands or even provide 
adequate slogans for the minority groups propelled 
the latter into the arms of the Bolsheviks. The 
Ukrainian Rada of 1917 and Directory of 1918, and 
the Bashkir nationalist movement of the latter year 
are but three cases in point. As in other areas today, 
basically non-Communist and anti-Communist na- 
tionalists were fooled by the mirage of a greater 
common foe and by the Bolsheviks’ deceptive talk 
of emancipation. 
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The expectations of the nationalists were rapidly 
dispelled. ‘Having once ventured upon a course of 
political lawlessness by overthrowing the Provisional 
Government and dissolving the popularly elected 
Russian Constituent Assembly, Lenin could hardly 
have shown deference toward the institutions founded 
by the minorities.’’ His disregard of the minority 
populations, just as his disregard of the will of the 
Russian people, was rooted in his contempt for 
popular sovereignty. And yet Lenin was a shrewd 
enough tactician to want to reconcile self-determina- 
tion (which he preached) with the unity of the state 
(which he wanted). Promptly after the seizure of 
power there began a ‘“‘tactical retreat’’ to a double 
standard which provided for nationalist agitation 
abroad, and the integration of nationalities within 
the Soviet state. Federalism—until then taboo as a 
divisive, decentralizing formula—was sanctified as 
a new, albeit “‘temporary’’ solution. Pipes puts his 
finger on the cause of this shift when he concludes 
that ‘federalism, which had been a centrifugal factor 
as long as Russia was one, now became a centripetal 
force, an instrument for welding together the scattered 
parts of the disintegrated empire.”’ 

Soviet federalism was thus a compromise of doctrine 
and reality which permitted maximum propa- 
ganda use of ‘‘national emancipation’’ appeals. In 
substance, however, it was a sham. If Lenin con- 
sented easily to the federalist garb in which the state 
machinery was to be cloaked, it was to conceal from 
public sight the rigid skeleton of a highly centralized 
and disciplined Communist Party. Federalism was 
never permitted to corrode the party structure; and so 
long as the party had a monopoly of political 
authority, federalism could be no threat to the sur- 
vival of the Soviet state. 

Bolshevik tactics toward the national movements 
ran the entire gamut from sugar-bread to rifle butts. 
As Pipes shows in tracing the tortuous struggles, 
Moscow completely subordinated the peripheral 
movements to the Russian Communist Party in those 
instances (¢.g., the Ukrainian and Moslem Com- 
munist Parties) where it was strong enough to do so 
without undue risk. In other instances it made inten- 
sive efforts to cater to national sentiment, even at the 
price of concessions to nationalist demands—for 
instance, to anti-Communist Moslems in 1917-18, and 
to Georgian and Azerbaijani Socialists in 1921. 
Such concessions were ‘‘temporary’’ delaying tactics, 
intended to gain time, strength, and cadres; they were 
granted most frequently in situations where the Soviet 
State was confronted by superior force or faced by a 
crisis—such as the war with Poland in 1920, when 


Moscow called off the imminent invasions of Georgia 
and Armenia.’ Gradually Red control was extended 
to the peripheries of the Russian empire. By the end 
of the Civil War, several parallel ‘‘ Soviet Republics’’ 
had emerged—Russia, Ukraine, Belorussia, and Trans- 
caucasus; all that remained was for Moscow to weld 
these units (over which control was already secured) 
into one federal framework, the USSR. 

Bolshevik success was to an extent a measure of 
nationalist failure, the causes of which Pipes considers 
in passing. The nationalists were deeply divided, 
lacking ideology and discipline. In most cases a 
wide gulf separated the leadership of politicians, who 
were opportunist in tactics, from the mass they claim- 
ed to represent. Furthermore—and in Pipes’ view, 
perhaps crucially—the nationalists depended on 
the rural population, which was politically most 
inarticulate and untrained. Gradually nationalism 
ceased to be an expression of popular sovereignty. 
In the Ukraine for example, “‘ having lost the support 
of the peasantry, of the urban population, and of the 
most influential political parties, the Directory 
transformed itself into a military dictatorship domi- 
nated by Galician officers whose brutal Ukrainian 
chauvinism was unpopular with the population.”’ 
Only in Georgia did the national government display 
a high measure of political sagacity—until, that is, 
the country was conquered by Red troops. 

The divergent impact of sovietization on the central 
and peripheral areas created a significant paradox. 
While Lenin’s New Economic Policy, for instance, 
evoked’ widespread support by raising standards of 
living and restoring a measure of free trade in Russia, 
in some of the national areas it was epitomized by the 
return of the merchants, many of whom were Russians; 
hence left-wing nationalists came to feel that Moscow 
had betrayed the Revolution by restoring the Russians 
in the borderlands to the same key positions which 
they had held prior to 1917. This discrepancy between 
the effects of the Communist victory in Russia and in 
the borderlands, Pipes posits, was of the utmost im- 
portance for the whole history of the national prob- 
lem in the Soviet Union. 

Factional conflicts and squabbles within the party 
were still the order of the day. Leftism or rightism; 
prompt action or watchful waiting; proletarianism or 
cooperation with peasant groups; rigid subordination 
to Moscow or local initiative; mass movements or 
conspiratorial cells—each of these “platforms’’ had 


1 In 1918, when the German occupation of the Caucasus seemed 
a certainty, Stalin in cold-blooded horse-trading fashion prepared 
to yield his homeland of Georgia to the Germans, provided they 
pledge nonintervention in Armenia and Communist-held Baku. 
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its advocates, and the failure of one often led to the 
momentary triumph of its opposite, until diversity 
was squashed with the mallet of sterile conformity. 
Probably the most important conflicts took place at 
the apex of the power pyramid: Pipes stresses a serious 
breach between the strategy in nationality policy ad- 
vocated by Lenin and that pursued by Stalin even 
while Lenin lived. Invariably Stalin emerges as the 
more intolerant, impatient and tactless. To him 
Tartar autonomy for instance, was not an end or a vir- 
tue in itself but merely a device to strengthen his own 
commissariat and to help “‘open the doors of Persia, 
India, Afghanistan, and China’’ by setting a phony 
example of national self-rule. By 1920 Stalin frankly 
acknowledged that “‘autonomy means not separation 
but a union . . . of peoples.’’ 

Himself a Russian (unlike Stalin), Lenin may have 
had guilty feelings about past Russian oppression of 
nationalities. He urged the Ukrainian Communists 
to use ‘“‘super-tact’’ in dealing with the nationalists, 
and scathingly attacked his followers for mishandling 
the alliance with the left-wing, non-Marxist Borotbisty 
in the Ukraine; he recognized that Communist misrule 
and dependence on tsarist officials in Turkestan might 
antagonize the indigenous population and therefore 
endorsed ‘‘softer’’ tactics there; he even opposed the 
occupation of Georgia not as a matter of principle— 
having fully backed the conquest of Azerbaijan and 
Armenia—but as a part of the new “‘coexistence’’ 
tactics introduced into Soviet foreign policy in 1921. 

It was the unique resignation of the entire Georgian 
Central Committee of the party in 1922 that stirred 
the sick Lenin to dictate several articles on the 
problem. These pieces, published in extenso for the 
first time by Pipes, were directed at Stalin and Ord- 
zhonikidze, the russified Georgians, and Felix Dzer- 
zhinsky, the russified Pole who headed the Cheka. 
Remarking that an assimilated Russian was more 
intolerant than a native one, Lenin held them “ polit- 
ically responsible for [this] truly Great-Russian 
nationalistic campaign.’’ Stalin’s faction failed to 
see that ‘‘it is better to stretch too far in the direction 
of complacence and softness toward the national 
minorities, than too little.’’ In harmony with the 
broader ‘‘tactical retreat’’ of the NEP, Lenin was 
prepared to restrict temporarily the authority of the 
emerging union government, leaving all but military 
and diplomatic matters in the hands of the constituent 
(and thoroughly Communist-ruled) union republics. 
Yet the 1923 Party Congress which was packed with 
Stalinists, refused to reduce the scope and tempo of 
centralization. The various opposing elements— 
nationalists opposed to federation, federalists opposed 
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to centralization, and centralists opposed to Stalin’s 
rule—all lost out. Within a few months the instity- 
tional framework of the USSR was erected and for- 
malized, and a new phase of national relations began. 

The Bolshevik’s early conduct toward the national 
minorities contained germs that later matured in 
Soviet dealings with other states. The same elastic- 
ity in tactics, the same use of slogans as weapons, the 
same duplicity that came to characterize Soviet foreign 
conduct were intrinsic in Moscow’s dealings with the 
abortive ‘‘national’’ states in 1918-21. The standard 
formula of combining Communist pressure from with- 
in an enemy state with external pressure by Soviet 
troops and diplomacy had its prototype in Moscow’s 
policy toward the Transcaucasus. Intensive diplo- 
matic flirtation while actually preparing for aggres- 
sion had its precedent in Moscow’s dealings with the 
Ukraine in 1919. Like the Communist “ govern- 
ment’’ established for Finland at Terij6ki in December 
1939, so a Ukrainian **‘government’’ was set up in 
Kursk in advance of the Soviet attack, and a Georgian 
Revolutionary Committee was created a few miles 
within the borders of Georgia on the eve of Bolshevik 
seizure. With all their disdain for national tensions, 
the Bolsheviks made ample use of them to divide their 
opponents—Tartars and Bashkirs, Armenians and 
Azerbaijanians, Kazakhs and Uzbeks. Finally, Mos- 
cow’s periodic attempts, in times of weakness, to 
strike short-term deals with non-Bolshevik ‘“‘left- 
ists’’—Bashkir radicals, Ukrainian Borotbisty, Ossetin 
Mensheviks—foreshadowed later ‘‘popular front’ 
tactics. 

The Bolshevik leaders were willing to use national- 
ism for practical political ends, but they underesti- 
mated the intensity and persistence of national 
sentiments. This failing, Dr. Pipes correctly shows, 
was due in large measure to Communist inability to 
recognize the flaw in the monistic class interpretation 
of history and social change. At the same time, 
‘*anti-national’’ overtones in Soviet practice have not 
been due to a desire to discriminate against any given 
group because of its nationality; they have rather 
represented one facet of the ubiquitous effort of the 
Soviet leadership to stamp out all autonomous foci 
of power and allegiance. In this light, suppression 
of opposition in the borderlands is simply one more 
chapter in the broader drive to eliminate all spon- 
taneity, whether it emanates from a Tito or a 
‘cosmopolitan’ intellectual, from an Army clique 
or a trade union. There can be no tolerance of any 
individual or group which might some day challenge 
the Kremlin’s monopoly of power and decision- 
making. 
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SPECIAL ISSUE OF PROBLEMS OF COMMUNISM 


The September-October issue of Problems of Communism will be devoted exclu- 
sively to Communist aims, strategy, and tactics in nonindustrialized areas of 
the world. There will be reports on Communist activities in India, Indonesia, 
the Near East, and Latin America, a discussion of the relationship between 
indigenous and Soviet and Chinese Communist Parties, and reviews of recent 
Western and Soviet writings on nonindustrialized areas. Individuals, organ- 
izations, and institutions outside the United States should order extra copies 
immediately from the nearest office of the United States Information Service. 
Within the United States, orders will be accepted by the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. §. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
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